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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, AUGUST 23, 1847. 


THE LAW OF SLAVERY IN THE STATE OF 
LOUISIANA—1547, 


Compiled for the National Era. 


BY A MARYLANDER. 


I. 
THE CIVIL COPE OF LOUISIANA, 
Promulgaied June %, 182%. 


Derinitions, &e. 


Arr. 35. A slave is one who is in the power of 
a master to whom he belongs) The master may 
sell him, dispose of his person, his industry, and 
his labor; he can do nothing, possess nothing, nor 
acquire anything, but what must belong to his 
master.—6 Mart., 73. 

Arr. 36. Manumitted persons are those who, 
having been once slaves, are legally made free. 

Arr. 37. Slaves for a time, or statu liberi, are 
those who have acquired the right of being free 
at a time to come, or on a condition which is not 
fulfilled, or in a certain event which has not hap- 
pened, but who in the mean time remain in 4 state 
of slavery. —7 N. 8., 350. 

Arr. 38. Freemen are those who have preserv- 
ed their natural liberty—that is to say, who have 
the right of doing whatever is not forbidden by 
law. 

Arr. 95. Free persons and slaves are incapable 
of contracting marriage together; the celebration 
of sugh marriages is forbidden, and the marriage 
is void. There is the same incapacity and the 
same nullity with respect to marriages contracted 
by free white persons with free people of color.— 
6 Mart., 559. 

Arr. 155. There are in this State two classes of 
servants, to wit: the free servants and the slaves. 

Art. 156. Free servants are, in general, all free 
persons who let, hire, or engage their services to 
another, in this State, to be employed therein, at 
any work, commerce, or occupation whatever, for 
the benefit of him who has contracted with them, 
for a certain price or retribution, or upon certain 
conditions. 

Arr. 157. There are three kinds of free ser- 
vants in this State, to wit: 

|. Those who only hire out their services by 
the day, week, month, or year, in consideration of 
certain wages. 

2. Those who engage to serve fora fixed time 
for a certain consideration, and who are therefore 
considered, not as having hired out, but as having 
sold their services, 

3. Apprentices—that is, those who engage to 
serve any one, in order to learn some art, trade, 
or profession. 

Or Staves, &e. 


Art. 172. The rules prescribing the police and 
conduct to be observed with respect to slaves in 
this State, and the punishment of their crimes and 
offences, are fixed by special laws of the Legisla- 
ture—Act June 2, 1834; Black Code, 8 Mart., 161. 

Arr. 173. The slave is entirely subject to the 
will of his master, who may correct and chastise 
him, though not with unusual rigor, nor so as to 
maim or mutilate him, or to expose him to the 
danger of loss of life, or to cause his death. 

Arr. 174, The slave is incapable of making any 
kind of contract, except those which relate to his 
own emancipation—6 Mart., 73; C. Pract. 103. 

Arr. 175. All that a slave possesses belongs to 
his real - possesses nothing of his own, ex- 
cept his peculium—that, i . monayv. 
or movable estate whisk ber mse es he 
should possess.—Code of Prac., 103. 

In Carolina, held, that when a slave saved enough to pur- 
chase another slave, the slave so bought did not go to mas- 
ter.—l Bay., 257. 

Art. 176. They can transmit nothing by suc- 
cession or otherwise; but the succession of free 
persons related to them, (dun parent libre.) which 
they would have inherited had they been free, 
may pass through them to such of their descend- 
ants as may have acquired their liberty before the 
succession is opened. 

Axt. 177. The slave is incapable of exercising 
any public office or private trust; he cannot be 
tutor, curator, executor, nor attorney; he cannot 
be a witness in either civil or criminal matters, 
except in cases Frovided for by particular laws ; 
Ile cannot be a party in any civil action, either as 
plaintiff or defendant, except when he has to claim 
or prove his freedom.—6 Mart., 731; 4 Mart., 577; 
8 Mart.,—; 4 Mart. 580; C. P., 103. 

Arr. 178. When slaves are prosecuted, in the 
name of the State, for offences they have commit- 
ted, notice must be given to their masters. 

Arr. 179. Masters are bound by the acts of their 
slaves done by their command, as also by their 
transactions and dealings with respect to the busi- 
ness in Which they have intrusted or employed 
them; but in case they should not have authoriz- 
ed or instructed them, they shall be answerable 
only for so much as they have benefited (jusqu’a 
concurrence de ce qui aura tourne a leur profit) by the 
transaction. 

Arr, 180. The master shall be answerable for 
all the damages occasioned by an offence or quasi 
offence committed by his slave, independent of the 
punishment inflicted on the slave—C. P., 114; 
7 La. R., 592. 

_Arr. 181. The master, however, may discharge 
himself from such responsibility, by abandoning 
his slave to the person injured; in which case, 
such person shall sell such slave at public auction, 
in the usual form, to obtain payment of the dama- 
ges and costs, and the balance, if any, shall be re- 
turned to the master, who shall be completely dis- 
charged, although the price of the slave should 
not be sufficient to pay the whole amount of the 
damages and costs; provided that the master shall 
make the abandonment within three days after the 
Judgment awarding such damages shall have been 
rendered ; provided, also, that it shall not be prov- 
ed that the crime or offence was committed by his 
order ; for, in case of such proof, the master shall 
be answerable for all damages resulting therefrom. 
Whatever be the amount, without being admitted 
to the benefit of the abandonment.—7 La. R., 591. 

Arr. 182. Slaves cannot marry without the con- 
sent of their masters, and their marriages do not 
produce any of the civil effects which result from 
such contract—6 Mart., 559. 

Arr. 183. Children born of a mother then in a 
state of slavery, whether married or not, follow 
the condition of their mother; they are conse- 
(uently slaves, and belong to the master of their 
mother, 

Arr. 184. A master may manumit his slave, in 
this State, either by an act inter vivos, or by a dis- 
position made in prospect of death, provided such 
emancipation be made with the forms and under 
the conditions prescribed by law ; but an enfran- 
chisement, when made by a last will, must be ex- 
press and-formal, and shall not be implied by any 
other circumstances of the testament—such as & 
legacy, and institution of heir, testamentary exec- 
utorship, or other dispositions of this nature— 
which, in such case, shall be considered as if they 
had not been made. 

Arr. 185. No one can emancipate his slave un- 
less the slave has attained the age of thirty years, 
and has behaved well at least for four years pre- 
ceding his emancipation. — Acts of 1827 and 1831. 

Arr. 186. The slave who has saved the life of 
his master, his master’s Wife, or one of his chil- 
dren, may be emancipated at any 

Arr. 187. The master who wishes to emanci- 
pate his slave is bound to make a declaration of 
his intentions to the judge of the parish where 
he resides; the judge must order notice of it to 
be published during forty days, by advertisement 
posted at the door of the court house; and if, at 
the expiration of this delay, no opposition be made, 
he shall authorize the master to pass the act of 
emancipation. 

o Ane, 188, The act of prayer | imports an 

tigation, on the of the person granting i 
to provide for the dat of the slave yom) 
pated, if he should be unable to support himself. 

. Arr. 189, An emancipation, once perfected, is 
‘revocable on the part of the master or his heirs. 
kr. 190. Any enfranchisement made in fraud 

- creditors, or of the portion reserved by law to 

orced heirs, is null and void; and “such fraud 

mall be considered as proved when it shall appear 
hat, at the moment of executing the enfranchise- 
ment, the person it had not. sufficient 

}roperty to pay his debts, or to leave to his heirs 

reais to them reserved by law; the same 

“¢ will apply, if the slave thus manumitted was 








y ge poe ; but in this case the enfran- 
“hisement shall take effect, provided the slave, or 





any one in his behalf, shall pay the debt for which 
the mortgage was given. 

Art. 191. No master of slaves shall be compel- 
led, either directly or indirectly, to enfranchise 
any of them, except only in cases where the en- 
franchisement shall be made for services rendered 
to the State, by virtue of an act of the Legislature 
of the same, and on the State satisfying to the 
master the appraised value of the manumitted 
slave. 

Ant. 192. In like manner, no master shall be 
compelled to sell his slave, but in one of two cases, 
to wit: the first, when, being only co-proprietor 
of the slave, his co-proprietor demands the sale, 
in order to make partition of the property; the 
second, when the master shall be convicted of 
cruel treatment of his slave, and the judge shall 
deem proper to pronounce, besides the penalty es- 
tablished for such cases, that the slave shall be 
sold at public auction, in order to place him out 
of reach of the power which his master has abus- 
ed.—2 La. R., 585. 

Axr. 193. ‘The slave who has acquired the right 
of being free at a future time, is trom that time 
capable of receiving, by testament or donation. 
Property given or devised to him must be pre- 
served for him, in order to be delivered to him in 
kind when his emancipation shall take place. In 
the mean time, it must be administered by a cu- 
rator.—7 N.S. 350; 6 La. R., 571. 

Arr. 194. The slave for years cannot be trans- 
ported out of the State. He can appear in court 
to claim the protection of the laws, in cases where 
there are good reasons for believing that it is in- 
tended to carry him out of the State. 

Axrv. 195. If the slave for years dies before the 
time fixed for his enfranchisement, the gifts or 
legacies made him revert to fhe donor or to the 
heirs of the donor. 

Arr. 196. The child born of a woman after she 
has acquired the right of being free at a future 
time, follows the condition of its mother, and be- 
comes free at the time fixed for her enfranchise- 
ment, even if the mother should die before that 
time —8 Mart., 218. 

Arr. 221. The acknowledgment of an illegiti- 
mate child shall be made by a declaration exe- 
cuted before a notary public, in presence of two 
witnesses, whenever it shall not have been made 
in the registering of the birth or baptism of such 
child. 

No other proof of acknowledgment shall be ad- 
mitted in favor of children of color—4 La. R., 
267; 6 La. KR. 561; 4 La. R175; C. Nap, 334. 

Arr. 226. Free illegitimate children of color 
may also be allowed to prove their descent from a 
father of color only. —C. Nap., 338, 339. 

Arr. 220. Illegitimate children of every de- 
seription may make proof of their natural mater- 
nal descent, provided the mother be not a married 
woman. 

Art. 322. The following persons cannot be tu- 
tors, to wit: 1. Slaves, &c. 

Arr. 461. Slaves, though movables by their na- 
ture, are considered as immovables by the opera- 
tion of law. 

Arr. 492. The children of slaves and the young 
of animals belong to the proprietor of the mother 
of them, by right of accession—C. Nap., 547; 3 
Mart., 374; 11 La. R.,—; Poth. Droit de Prop., 
157, ler al. 

Arr. 526. Perfect usufruct is of things which 
the usufructuary can enjoy without changing their 
substance, though their substance may be dimin- 
ished or deteriorated naturally by time or by the 
use to which they are applied—as a house, a piece 
of land, slaves, furniture, and other movable ef- 
fects. 

Art. 536. All kinds of fruits, natural, cultivat- 
ed, or civil, produced during the exercise of the 
usufruct by the things subject to it, with the ex- 
ception of children of slaves, belong to the usu- 
fructuary.—Poth. Droit de Prop., n. 113. 

Arr. 537. Natural fruits are such as are the 
spontaneous produce of the earth; the produce 
and increase of cattle and the children of slaves 


are likewise natural fruits. 
“ins. 600. Thaoahildaan -f > 


clarceanlyant ta nen_ 
fruct, who are born during its duration, belong to 
the owner. The usufructuary has only the en- 
joyment of their labor and services.—Partidas, 
423 ; Inst., 83. 

Arr. 562. The usufructuary, who has an usu- 
fruct in slaves, cannot employ them in other la- 
bors than those to which they are accustomed. 

Arr. 564, The usufructuary is liable to all the 
necessary expenses for the preservation and work- 
ing of the estates subject to the usufruct ; and if 
slaves form a part of them, he must provide for 
their support and clothing, for their medical at- 
tendance in sickness, and the just and necessary 
expenses of their children. 

Art. 588. The usufructuary is not bound to re- 
turn other slaves in the stead of such as died dur- 
ing his enjoyment, nor to pay their estimated 
value, unless they died through his fraud or neg- 
lect. 

Art. 631. He who has the use of one or more 
slaves or animals has the right to enjoy their ser- 
vice for his wants and those of his family. 

Arr. 866. The property of things or goods is 
acquired by inheritance either legal or testament- 
ary, by the effect of obligations, and by the opera~ 
tion of law.—Grotius, C. 2, ch. 7, § 5. 

Art. 945. All free persons, even minors, luna- 
tics, persons of insane mind, and the like, may 
transmit their estates a) intestato, and inherit from 
others. 

Slaves alone are incapable of either—8 Mart., 
61; 4 Depaws 8S. C. Rep. 266; 1 Stew. Ala. Rep., 
320. 

Arr. 1305. The collation of goods is the sup- 
posed or real return to the mass of the succession 
which an heir makes of property which he receiv- 
ed in advance of his share, or otherwise, in order 
that such property may be divided together with 
the other effects of the succession. 

Art. 1361. Where slaves have been given, the 
donee is not permitted to collate them in kind; 
he is bound to collate for them by taking less, ac- 
cording to the value of the slaves at the time of 
the donation —6 N. S., 148. 

Art. 1362. Therefore, the donation of slaves 
contains an absolute transfer of the rights of the 
donor to the donee, in the slaves thus given. They 
are at the risk of the donee, who is bound to sup- 
port their loss or deterioration, at the same time 
that he profits by the children born of them; and 
if the donee dispose, in good faith, ofall or any of 
the slaves, the action of revendication for recover- 
ing the slaves, on the part of his co-heirs, for the 
collation due to them, will not be against those 
who are purchasers or holders of the slaves. 

Arr. 1462, Slaves cannot dispose of, or receive 
by donation inter vivos or mortis causa, unless they 
have been previously and expressly enfranchised 
conformably to law, or unless they are expressly 
enfranchised by the act itself by which the dona- 
tion is made to them.—4 Depau’s S. C. Rep., 266; 
1 Stew. Ala. Rep., 320. 

Arr. 1584, The following persons are absolute- 
ly incapable of being witnesses to testaments : 

1. Women, of what age soever. 

2. Male children who have not attained the age 
of sixteen years, complete. 

3. Persons insane, deaf, dumb, or blind. 

4. Persons whom the criminal laws declare in- 
capable of exercising civil functions. 

5. Slaves —11 La, R., 361; 1 Now. Degod., 105; 
9 Durantoun, 79; Merlin’s Rep., § 11, n. 24; 10 Dal- 
loy, 463; Nov. Rec., Ll. 9 and 10, t.1, p. 6; Asso & 
Mansell, 6.2, Titl. IIT, p. 105; Cur. Phil., t. 1, part 
1, p.17, No. 12. 

Art. 1775. All persons have the capability to 
contract, except those whose incapacity is special- 
ly declared by law. These are—persons of insane 
mind, slaves, those who are interdicted, minors, 
married women.—5 N. S., 527; Poth. Oblig., n. 49, 
50; Tonlin., xi, 15, 245; do., xi, p. 365. 

Art. 1783. The only case in which slaves can 
contract on their account ( son propre compte) 
is for their emancipation. ey may contract for 
their masters, when authorized by them. 

Arr. 2300. The masters of slaves are responsi- 
ble for the damage occasioned by them; the mas- 
ter, however, has the right of abandoning his 
slave in di of that responsibility—7 La. 

‘Arr, 2423. Any effects of commerce may be sold, 
when there exists no particular laws to prohibit 
the traffic thereof—3 C. N., 1598 ; Poth. n. 
11; Tonl., 1, 392—395, XIII, 164, 193. 

Arr. 2424, Not only corporeal objects, such as 
movables and immovables, slaves, live stock, and 
produce, may be sold, but also incorporeal things, 
such as a debt, an inheritance, a servitude, or any 
other rights, 

Arr. 2425, A sale is sometimes madeof a thing 
to come, as of what shall accrue from an inherit- 
ance, of slaves or creatures yet unborn, or such 
like other things, although not-yet existing. 

Arr. 2454."The tradition or delivery of slaves 
pent _ ge by real made to the 

er, © mere consent of the ies.— 
3. 105 ; 9 Mart., 295; 12 a ae 

Arr. 2496. Redhibition is called the avoidance 

of a sale on account of some vice or defect in the 





thing sold, which renders it either absolutely use- 
less, or its use so inconvenient and imperfect that 
it must be supposed that the buyer would not 
have purchased it had he known of the vice. 

Arr. 2500, The latent defects of slaves and 
animals are divided into two classes—vices of body 
and vices of character. 

Arr. 2502. The absolute vices of slaves are 
leprosy, madness, and epilepsy.—1 Murt., 1. 

Art. 2505, The vices of character, which give 
rise to the redhibition of slaves, are confined to 
the cases in which it is proved— 

That the slave has committed a capital crime ; 

Or that he is addicted to theft ; 

Or that he is in the habit of running away. 

The slave shall be considered as being in the 
habit of running away when he shall have ab- 
sented himself from his master’s house twice for 
several days, or once for more than a month— 
9 La. R, 17; 2 La. R, 251; Act of 1834, p. 7; 6 
La. Rep., 228. 

Arr. 3102. A thing is said to be pawned when 
a movable thing is given as a security; and the 
antichresis, when the security is given, consists in 
immovables and slaves. 

Art. 3144, A creditor in .by-antichresis ought 
to provide for the expenses respecting the main- 
tenance of the slaves who have been given him in 
ey. fig Nap., 2086 ; Poth. Hypoth., ch. 5, art. 1, 
10e, al. 

Arr. 3256. The following objects alone are 
susceptible of mortgage : 

1. Immovables subject to alienation and their 
accessories, considered likewise as immovables ; 

2. The usufruct of the same description of 
property, &c. 

3. Slaves. 

4. Ships and other vessels. 

Arr. 3274. If it be slaves who are mortgaged, 
their names, sex, and, as nearly as may be, their 
age and nation, must be mentioned in the act of 
mortgage, that their persons may be more easily 
identified —Ihid., Art. 3274. 

Arr. 3385. If the thing found be a slave, the 
property is only acquired after such a lapse of 
time as is necessary to acquire by prescription, 
and without a title, property of that description. 

Art. 3437. Immovables are prescribed for by 
ten years between the persons present, and twenty 
years between absentees, when the possessor has 
been in good faith and held by a just title durin 
that time. 

Art. 3439. The property of slaves is prescribed 
for by half the time requisite for the prescription 
of immovables.—4 La. Rep., 215. 

Arr. 3465. The property of immovables is pre- 
scribed for by thirty years, and that of slaves by 
fifteen years, without any need of title or posses- 
sion in good faith. 

Arr. 3510. If a master suffer a slave to enjoy 
his liberty for ten years during his residence in 
this State, or for twenty years while out of it, he 
shall lose all right of action to recover possession 
of the slave, unless the slave be a runaway or fu- 
gitive—3 N.S, 613; 8 N.S, 128. 

Arr. 3521. From and after the promulgation of 
this code, the Spanish, Roman, and French laws, 
which were in force in this State when Louisiana 
was ceded to the United States, and the acts of 
the Legislative Council of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Orleans, and of the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana, be and are hereby repealed 
in every case for which it has been specially pro- 
vided for in this code, and that they shall not be 
invoked as laws, even under the pretence that 
their provisions are not contrary or repugnant to 
those of this code. 


For the National Era 
FACTS AND FIGURES. 


BY A CAROLINIAN. 


[concLuDED.] 
Little is reported from Georgia on the subject 
of profits upon slave labor. One individual rep- 
resents them to be low. I find nothing germane 
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the Secretary’s report, the profits per hand are 
estimated at from one hundred and forty-five to 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars, which in- 
cludes the profits of the land also. For this item, 
a deduction of perhaps twenty-five to forty dollars 
per hand should be made ; the residue is the clear 
profits which the master derives from the labor 
of the slave, amounting from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum. Now, let 
us see what the slave “reaps” as hisshare. On 
this point, a statement, at page 708, made by “R. 
. Harris and others,” is so apropos, and forms 
so satisfactory a commentary upon the assertion 
of the Southern Review above quoted, that it 
would be a pity to abridge it in any respect, and 
I therefore present it as a whole, in which some 
matters foreign to the present subject are in- 
cluded. The statement not only shows what 
share the slave has in the fruits of his labor, but 
also what “ provision” is made for him in old age, 
and while yet in helpless infancy : 
“ Statement. 
Household and family expenses - - - $1,000 
Overseer’s salary - - - - - - - - 400 
Foed and clothing for 15 working hands, 
at $30 - - - - - - - - = - - 450 
Food and clothing for 15 old negroes and 
children, at $15 - - - - - - - - 
114 per cent. on capital invested (which is 
about $40,000) to keep itin repair - - 


225 


600 





2,675” 

This precious extract from an official document, 
presented to Congress and to the nation by a 
large slaveholder and strong advocate of slavery, 
needs no comment. It is a full refutation of the 
reckless, I might warrantably say false, assertion 
of the Review, before quoted. All I ask is, that 
the reader will read again the Reviewer’s state- 
ment, and then glance at this official statement, 
under the hand of Secretary Walker.* 

But I should now proceed to show what the 
free laborer “reaps” as the reward of his toils. I 
I will begin with agricultural employment. 

A Mr. Lowry, of Maine, states, at page 230, 
that wages were, from 1832 to 1844, about ten 
dollars per month, with board. He thinks that 
laborers could not have realized more than seven- 
ty-five dollars per annum, clear of all expenses, 
supposing them to be single men. Here, then, is 
a free laborer faring sumptuously, drinking tea 
and coffee, and dressing neatly, and yet he can 
lay up seventy-five dollars for a “rainy day.” But 
Mr. Lowry thinks the wages so low that the la- 
borer could barely subsist his family upon it. 
This supposes that his family would be idle the 
mean while, which is never the case. 

Mr. Sidney Miner, of Connecticut, states the 
wages of agricultural labor in that State to range 
from $10 to $14 per month, and found.” TI omit- 
ted to say that the reports from the intervening 
States from Maine to Connecticut are silent on 
the subject of agricultural wages. 

Mr. Henry S. Randall, of New York, at page 
450, makes a table of wages and prices for thirteen 
years, beginning with 1832. The former range 
from ten to fourteen dollars per month, with 
board, I suppose. 

I have a mutilated copy of the Secretary’s re- 
port, which I procured of a country storekeeper, 
after he had used much of it as wrapping paper. 
For this reason, I am unable to state the wages for 
the Northwestern States, except the following, 
from Ilinois, which will be found at page 893: 

“ Laborers could save, for the ten years pre- 
ceding 1842, from $70 to $80 per annum; since 
the latter period, their wages will scarcely sustain 
them. Within the periods mentioned labor has 
fallen from $12 and $15 to $7, and even $5, per 
month.” 

These prices are, doubtless, exclusive of board, 
as it is the custom, where free labor is employed, 
to board the laborer. But this is thought so light 
a matter in Illinois, that it is not noticed by the 
writer in his statement of the wages. The free 
man, therefore, receives twice as much as the 
slave, when wages are at the lowest point, and 
board into the bargain. 

As to manufacturing and the mechanic arts, the 
wages are everywhere stated at one to two dollars 
per day for men, from 40 to 50 cents for women, 
and 10 to 40 cents for boys and girls. These are 
the common rates in every part of the Union, as 
Mr. Walker’s report abundantly proves. To par- 
ticularize were endless, amid so much testimony ; 
and I will therefore refer the reader to question 
12, in the first series belonging to each State, for 
evidence as to manufactu wi For what 
is said of agricultural wages, | refer tc the second 
circular, question 6. Thus, at ‘page 208, manu- 
facturing wages in Maine are at one dollar 
per day, for men. On the next page, the average 

for men are said to be $310 per annum ; 
highest, two dollars per day; lowest, $20 per 
month. At page 266, manufacturing wages are 
stated to be $1 per day for men. the next 
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page, at $1.25. Each manufacturer states his 
own prices. At page 268, the wages of men are 





$5 to $8 per week, women at $3.50 to $5 per | 


week ; younger class of females at $2.50 to $3 per 
week; and so on through all the States. Men’s 
wages, as above stated, generally exceed $1 per 
day, women’s from 40 to 50 cents, and children 
from 10 to 40 cents. I am tempted to quote, how- 
ever, what is said at page 617, relative to manu- 
facturing wages in Georgia. ‘The operatives in a 
factory near Augusta are said to be chiefly women 
and *children—few men. Wages range from 10 
to 50 cents per day, except the overseers of rooms, 
who receive $1 per day. At pages 620 and 621, 
it is stated that a factory in Muscogee county 
employs sixty hands, mostly women and children. 
They board and clothe themselves, and receive an 
average of $9 per month. At page 623, the wages 
of 112 men, women, and children, in a factory, are 
said to be at the average rate of $1.50 per week. 
An iron foundry at Mobile, Alabama, employs ten 
white men, at $250 per day; five negroes, at $1, 
(page 647.) A factory in Adams county, Missis- 
sippi, employs twenty black men,, fix Women, and 
four children, at 8 per monthhe¢verage, I sup- 
pose—(hired slaves, no doubt.) .L4er. white men, 
at $50 per month: (puge 678.) An iron*foundry 
in New Orleans employs 130 men-——mechanics at 
$2.50 per day, laborers at $1.50, (page 684.) On 
the next page, a sugar refinery is said to employ 
35 hands, at $35 per month. Thus, Mr. Editor, 
after saying that I would not particularize amid so 
much testimony, I have gradually been drawn on 
to do the contrary. I trust, however, that your 
readers will thank me for putting within their 
reach such overwhelming evidence on the sub- 
ject. 

It will be seen that free men’s wages in all 
parts of the country average $1 per day, or about 
$300 per year, after deducting Sundays and holy- 
days. The slaves, on the testimony of the same 
report of Mr. Walker, receive $30 per annum, or 
one-tenth of what free men receive in factory 
labor. Agricultural free laborers, if we take their 
comfortable board and lodging into consideration, 
receive on an average at least $200 per annum, or 
more than six times what the slave “reaps.” It 
will be seen, from the statement of Mr. Harris, that 
old and infirm slaves are “ provided” and “ cared” 
for, at the rate of $15 per annum. Your readers, 
who are better informed on the subject, can com- 
pare this humane “provision” with that of the 
poor laws of this country, or even of foreign coun- 
tries. I know that in this country the provision 
for the poor is at least three times greater in ex- 
pense, and ten times in comfort. than that made 
for slaves. Your readers may also contrast the 
provision made for the children of slaves, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harris’s statement, endorsed by Mr. 
Walker, with the condition of free born children 
in the orphan asylums, and also with the common 
school system, which was specially devised for the 
poor. 

I have already extended this article to an undue 
length, else I might notice other parts of the arti- 
cle from the Review. I will, however, submit it 
to the candor of the reviewer to say, whether I 
have substituted “vague declamation about the 
rights and dignity of human nature,” in the place 
of facts and arguments having a “ practical” 
common sense bearing. He will not and cannot 
deny the truth of the facts, because they not only 
have the high sanction of Mr. Walker, endorsed 
upon the statements of intelligent and respectable 
planters, but they are known to be true by the 
whole Southern people. It remains, therefore, 
for the reviewer to show that a man can live 
more comfortably upon $30 per annum than upon 
$300; and that the tenth, or, at most, the sixth 
part of a man’s earnings, is greater than the 
whole. They certainly read Euclid backwards 
out in South Carolina. I learned from that re- 
spectable authority, that “the whole is greater 
than any of its parts ;’ but it seems the chivalry 
begin at the other end, and read that “any part 
is greater than the whole.” 


* Since writing the above, I have met with a statement, at 
page 711, which estimates the expenses of employing a slave 
on a cotton plantation, as above, at thirty dollars, while, on 
& sugar plantation, they are put at seventy-five dollars. The 


aempankable.disguocass recenciled ip ij + It re- 
quires seventy-five dollars to the hand + oy a slave in 


cultivating sugar, for the reason that the machinery used in 
manufacturing sugar is attended with a great expense, 
whereas, cotton planting requires but a small outlay for such 
purposes. It is not meant that the maintenance of slaves is 
more costly in one case than in the other. It would require 
more capital to employ a hundred freemen in the manufac- 
ture of cotton than in farming, though their wages might be 
the same. The statement of Mr. Harris is made in refer- 
ence to sugar planting, but he merely estimates the expenses 
of the slave, and not what it requires to employ him. 





POLITICS IN THE SOUTH. 


THE CRISIS—THE DUTY. 





From the Charleston Mercury. 


Now is the day, and now is the hour: at this 
stage of our existence, the South is fully compe- 
tent to maintain her separate and independent 
existence, “peaceably if she can, forcibly if she 
must.” We have not yet become riven and endan- 
gered by those internal causes which a continuance 
in this Union must ere long involve us in. Weak 
ened and distracted by such influences, we must be- 
come a certain and easy prey to our enemies, if 
we suffer ourselves to be captivated too long by the 
syren voice of our de/ter but mistaken feelings. 

If delayed too long, our efforts to separate from 
this baneful Union may involve us in a fearful 
and appalling struggle for our very existence. We 
have as yet been only assaulted or slightly injured 
in a few of our less important members; the body 
is yet free, entire, and powerful; and we only re- 
quire to be convinced that there is a necessity for 
action, and that the time for such action has arrived, 
and I fear not but that the South will do her duty. 

It becomes now our duty to determine upon 
some decisive course of action in the approaching 
crisis of this nation. Let argument and rvemon- 
strance be cast tothe winds! Let the South no 
longer debase herself by a resort to such alterna- 
tives as must subject her to the imputation of a 
craven spirit. 

We have long enough cast pearl before swine, 
who are verily disposed to turn and rend us. 
There is no magic in the word Union that a free 
and enlightened people cannot dissolve and defy. 
We have long enough cherished and supported this 
once fair fabric, not only with the purse and sword 
of our fathers, but with that of our own. Its 
memory may long linger around our hearts; but 
dear to us as is this Union, Freedom and our Rights 
are dearer still. 

The course of action by the South, therefore, 
in the ensuing Congress, should be marked upon 
the page of history, as worthy of those who have 
struggled and endured in that important council 
so much and so long, for their common country 
and this hallowed Union. 

But now let the struggle and the endurance 
cease! A manly and dignified forbearance from all 
further debate, either in or out of Congress, touch- 
ing those subjects upon which the South has al- 
rendy 30 repeatedly and fully declared her opimons 
and her position, should be magnanimously observ- 
ed; and when the moment and the occasion for ac- 
tion shall have come, as a last act of our patriotism 
and our fealty to this Union, let the South re- 
nounce the fies which have bound us to it, and, in 
the solemn and impressive language of the deter- 
mined Tyrolese, proclaim, “In the name of the 
Hoiy Trinity, we cut all loose.” 

TuRNBULL. 





SOUTHERN CONVENTION, 


The Savannah Republican, it seems, thinks the 
suggestion of this step as “ premature and injudi- 
cious.” It says: “ We have talked and resolved 
enough upon this subject; and if a Convention 
should be called, it should be for action.” Pre- 
cisely—that is just what we want to see; action, 
and action nom, is all that is necessary to prevent 
evils which a dozen Conventions held afterwards 
would fail to remedy. A Convention of delegates 
from every State between the Riv Grande and 
the Potomac would do more not only to avert the 
dissolution of the Union, and the innumerable 
evils which would follow, but it would be more 
effective in preventing aggression and encroach- 
ment, than would an army of 100,000 men, It is 
on this action—calm, deliberate, and determined 
action—of such a Convention, We verily believe, 
rests the security of the South, and the contin- 
uance of our Federal Union. The Republican 
says, “ quiet determination” is the policy; yes, 
and we beg leave to ask the Republican if it is not 
the extraordi: « quiet” of the determination of 
the South, which has deceived the people of the 
North, and induced them to believe that we 
would quietly yield our rights; for we are of 
opinion that it is this erreneous belief which has 
made so many adherents to the Wilmot Proviso. 
The action of this Convention might be in the 
shape “ of resolutions,” but they would be resolu- 
tions of such a character as would come home to 
the minds of the more reflective and calculating 
portion of our Northern fellow-citizens, and, add- 
ed to this, we opine, would be the instructions to 
the Senators and Members of Congress how to 





act in the event of further aggressive legislation. 
We want unity of action, and wise measures, ma- 
turely concerted, with regard to this subject ; and 
this we believe can be better secured by such a 
deliberative body as that above suggested, than 
by any other means. The end to be accomplish- 
ed is two-fold—the prevention of the dismember- 
ment of the Union; but above that, and every 
other consideration, is unity of purpose and con- 
cert of action among ourselves, in defence of our 
rights and institutions. We therefore reiterate 
the suggestion, and urge upon our Southern 
friends the consideration of the proposed meas- 
ure. Our action after the Wilmot Proviso, or 
some other similar measure, has been forced upon 
us, must, of necessity, be hasty, and perhaps reck- 
less, from the absence of any preconcerted plan.— 
Camden Journal. 


We think the Republican is wrong. ‘The South 
should hold a Convention ; not only for the sake 
of the Union, but four her own sake. The long 
forbearance of the South has encouraged the ag- 
gression of her enemies; and, even now, we are 
daily taunted with the assertion that. the people 
| Of the Southern States are not attached to the in- 
stitution of slavery, and that they will surrender 
it before they will suffer a dismemberment of the 
Union. The people of the North, who have been 
led into this belief, should be better informed by 
higher authority than mere newspaper para- 
graphs or political speeches in Congress. Be- 
sides, it becomes the South to concert measures to 
meet the probable emergency. If she is to be 
compelled to act, it is proper that her people take 
counsel together, in order that they may act advis- 
edly and unitedly.— Western Continent. 





PREPARATION FOR THE CONFLICT, 
From the Hamburgh (S. C.) Journal. 


If the South has not sufficient cause to be 
alarmed for the stability and safety of her institu- 
tions when such manifestations of Northern opin- 
ion are thus openly and publicly made, we would 
be glad to know when it ever will be. It is the 
duty of the Southern press at this crisis, as sen- 
tinels on the watch-tower of Southern rights and 
liberties, to throw off the trammels and embar- 
rassments of party, and sound the alarm! The 
crisis is evidently approaching, and it becomes 
the duty of the South to organize and prepare 
for the conflict. Unless party lines and party af- 
finities are totally obliterated and repudiated in 
the South, it is in vain to expect it to present a 
steady and unbroken front. Appeals to party 
pride and the potency of party discipline will al- 
ways make a portion of our people hesitating and 
wavering. ‘This the Northern people know well; 
and these are the means they have been and are 
now using to accomplish their purposes. * * 
We hope, therefore, that the South will learn 
whom to trust, and that she will choose such men 
only, to serve her in this crisis, as are of tried and 
acknowledged devotion. If she will but do this, 
and dissolve all political connection with the 
North, she has nothing to fear. She has the 
Constitution for her shield and protection, her 
honor and the fear of political annihilation for 
her stimulus, and equity and justice for her 
Weapons. 





From the Macon Messenger—( Whig.) 
THE NOMINATION, 


We feel especial pride in referring the public, 
first, to the terms of General Taylor’s letter to 
the editor of the Cincinnati Signal, and then to 
the language of the resolution by which he is 
presented to the American people by the late 
Whig Convention. Though the nomination was 
made by the Convention before the views of the 
old Hero were known upon the subject, still a 
sense of propriety, and a correct appreciation of 
popular feeling, forbade the delegates from im- 
posing General Taylor upon the public as a mere 
party candidate. ‘They knew that the people at 
large loved and admired him as a man and a 
soldier—that they had confidence in his wisdom 
and patriotism, and were resdlved to sustain 
him, unless driven into opposition by mere party 
names. Hence the liberality of the views—hence 
the determination to present him, not as the 
candidate of a party, but to “recommend him by 
acclamation to the American people, as the next 
President of the United States”? Such a recom- 
mendation was right and proper. It gives a na- 
tional character to the movement. It opens the 
door for all men, of all parties, to come in to his 
support. It absolves those Whigs who may differ 
from their friends from all obligations to adhere 
to their ancient associations. It, in a word, makes 
Gen. Taylor just what he desires to be consider- 
ed, the candidate, not of any particular party, 
but of the people. Fortunate is it that the 
Whigs are almost, if not quite, unanimous in his 
support. Still more fortunate is it, that there are 
scores and hundreds of Democrats in the country 
who are resolved to rally under the noble stand- 
ard of “Rough and Ready.” Under such cir- 
cumstances, we cannot doubt the result. The 
Democrats of Georgia have greater reasons than 
their brethren of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
to advocate Gen. Taylor. He is a Southern man, 
both in theory and in fact. Identified with our insti- 
tutions, and loving them, his character is neverthe- 
less such as to enable him to accomplish great 
good for the nation at large. Let us, then, all for- 
get past differences, and rally like brethren around 
him who can best protect and defend both our 
rights and our institutions. 





AS TRUE AS THE MAGNET TO THE POLE. 


From the Natchez Courier—( Whig.) 


It is well understood, by those who were in the 
secret of things at Washington last winter, that 
the Northern members, almost en masse, had de- 
termined that no more slave territory should be 
annexed to the Confederation, and the Northern 
States possess the voting power to carry out their 
determination. ‘The Southern States will not 
permit this territory to come into the Union as 
fre territory ; and, between the two contending in- 
terests, it is not likely that the smallest fraction 
of a Mexican desert, with its basest of all mon- 
grel populations, will be added to our already 
widely extended domain. On this question, and on 
all others affecting Southern interests, we believe Gen. 
Taylor to be as safe as any man inthe South. He 
was born in the South—raised in the South—his 
interests are entirely identified with Southern in- 
terests—his closest sympathies and earliest recol- 
lections are all entwined around Southern insti- 
tutions — his family, fortuue, first and oldest 
friends, all bound up in the South—are all sure 
guarantees that he will be true to the land that 
gave him birth—as true as the magnet to the pole. 
If this letter should prove a genuine one, Gen. 
Taylor will be the most astonished man in the 
universe when he learns the construction that has 
been put upon a hastily written production, not 
intended as a detailed exposition of his opinions, 
and probably not written for publication at all. 
If the letter is a forgery, it will soon be known. 
If genuine, any ambiguity therein can undoubt- 
edly be explained with the greatest ease and in 
the most satisfactory manner. We have not the 
slightest doubt but that O.p Zack is as much op- 
posed to the infamous proposition of that leading 
Locofoco of Pennsylvania, Wilmot, who first in- 
troduced the resolution to exclude slavery from 
any territory that may be retained west of the 
Rio Grande, as any man in Mississippi ; and if a 
“ hasty” and unconsidered expression has escaped 
him, it is but the result of inadvertence, occasion- 
ed by the continued and ceaseless pressure of im- 
portant public business, which required the at- 
tention of all his energies, both mental and 
physical. 





From the Jacksonville (Florida) News 
THE ACCUSATION AGAINST THE SOUTH. 


The Wilmot Proviso will be the question which 
shall decide the choice of a President. The signs 
are too clear to admit of a doubt but that this will 
be the case. The whole North has taken up arms 
against us on this matter, and we have no alterna- 
tive. The Whigs have abandoned the protective 
system ; the old issues are all disposed of, and ca 
ital must be made out ofthe Wilmot Proviso. In 
the South, therefore, whatever difference of opin- 
ion may exist upon the old party questions, all 
are united upon one point—and that is, that the 
candidate or candidates whom it may support 
must declare uncompromising hostility to the 
spirit of the Proviso. 

But the South did not provoke this crusade 
against her constitutional rights, and no one can 
blame her for defending herself when attacked. It 
is a question not only of honor and of independ- 
ence, but it involves the existence of unborn mil- 
lions. The Proviso aims at the annihilation of 
the black race, and at the depopulation of the 
Southern States by means of starvation. No one. 
that is aware of the rapid increase in the black 

ion of the South, but is conscious that the 





day will come when an outlet must be found for 





the myriads who cannot obtain food from its over- 
tasked soil. If we, at this day, do not secure this 
outlet, the fate of St. Domingo is before us. Star- 
vation and insurrection will speedily obliterate 
all that the hand and mind of man have done in 
the fair land of the South. 

The Wilmot Proviso has forced us into a pos- 
ture of defence, and the South has been compelled 
to declare its firm and unalterable determination 
to adhere to its constitutional rights. Yet we 
seek not to embroil this noble Republic. We 
only ask for justice—for justice to ourselves and 
to our posterity. We believe there are yet patri- 
otic hearts at the North who will not countenance 
this robbery of our rights, and who will yet have 
sufficient influence to ward off the threatened dan- 
gers. Nor have we cast off allegiance to our old 
Democratic banner, under which we have fought 
so long and so successfully. We are only pained 
at the conduct of some of its leaders, who seek to 
form a new issue, which is not Democratic, and 
which would array the Union in arms, merely to 
gratify the personal ambition of one or two men. 
‘rheSouthern press has suggested the name of one 
Northern man asthe Democratic candidate; and, 
by the effect which it has produced among the 
Abolitionist W higs, the shaft has struck the mark, 
and they already begin to prophesy their own de- 
feat. In the hands of that true patriot, Levi 
Woodbury, the Democracy of the South will rest 
assured that their rights will be respected. 





THE CLAIM—THE THREAT. 
From the Columbia Carolinian. 


We claim the right to emigrate with our prop- 
erty to any territory within the limits of the Mis- 
souri compromise ; and this the South must not 
only insist on, but maintain, even at the hazard of 
a disruption of the bonds of the Union. What 
care we for fraternity in a nation which denies us 
those sacred rights guarantied to us by the’ Con- 
stitution? What justice is there in the point in- 
sisted upon by the North, “that all the territory 
which may hereafter come under the jurisdiction 
of the United States, either by purchase, volun- 
tary annexation, or conquest from Mexico, shall 
be exempt from the introduction of slavery !” 

Are we to submit to such arbitrary measures, 
proscribing not only our prosperity, but debar- 
ring us from even claiming equal privileges under 
the Constitution? It is strange to us that the 
rights of the tree States should be allowed to 
grow and enlarge with the increasing limits and 
bounds of this great nation, and that the rights of 
the slave States are to be restricted at this day to 
the limits of the slaveholding regions, and be al- 
lowed hereafter to extend no further. It is a re- 
striction founded in injustice—the inception of a 
scheme as black as the corrupt hearts which en- 
gendered it, and which, if carried out, will scatter 
ruin and desolation in its track. We say to the 
whole South, wake up to the troubles which threat- 
en you. It is no time to slumber, for danger is in 
the future. If we fight the battle for our rights 
now, the smiles of peace and prosperity may cheer 
the South for many a long year to come; but if 
we procrastinate and avoid the question, we will 
only have to meet it with increased power and ma- 
lignity hereafter. The South should be prepar- 
ed for any result. 

If this question can be settled, and the unjus- 
tifiable interference and clamor of the North be 
forever put at rest, why, it will be well; but if it 
comes to a dissolution of the Union, and it is to tear 
asunder bonds of right and justice solemnized by 
the wisdom of our forefathers, why, then it will 4 
better ; for it is better that the nation should perish, 
than that her sons should be governed by injus- 
tice and dishonest oppression. 





SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN WHIGERY. 


The Richmond Republican, a Whig paper, re- 
bukes in bold and decided language the spirit of 
Abolitionism which so generally pervades the 
Whig party in the non-slaveholding States. In 
reply to some remarks of the New York Trihune, 
it says: 

“When the sentiment of the Tribune is sus- 
tained by the press of the North, we may well 
invoke the attention of Southern men of all par- 
ties to the grounds of opposition to Gen. Taylor 
in the free States. Why should he be excluded 
from their support? Is it because he has proved 
himself nothing but a soldier, and destitute of all 
the higher qualities of wisdom, moderation, and 
humanity? No. Is it because he is anxious to 
add new territory to the Union? No; for it is 
conceded that such is not the fact. Admitting 
him to be eminently wise, heroic, and patriotic, 
he is to be ostracised simply and alone because he 
isa Sournern Man! The same objection would 
have shut out George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, James Madison. Well may the New 
York Express declare, that when slavery becomes 
an issue in the Presidential election, the Union is 
at an end. 

“We are speaking upon the supposition (which 
we by no means believe) that the Tribune is cor- 
rect, and that Gen. Taylor, vecause he has been 
80 unfortunate as to draw his first breath south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, is to be debarred the 
honors which he could readily secure if born in a 
Northern State. We love and reverence the 
Union ; but what is it worth, how long can it ex- 
ist, when one section is to be brought into such 
humiliating vassalage to another? Is it not 
enough that Southern institutions, guarantied in 
their integrity by the Constitution of the com- 
mon country, are made the constant object of as- 
sault by Northern Abolitionists? Is it not enough 
that the character of slaveholders is every day 
blackened and calumniated by Northern prints? 
Is it not enough, that, when fugitive slaves escape 
to the Northern States, it is next to impossible to 
recover them from those who disregard all ob- 
ligations of justice and good faith, while their mas- 
ters are waylaid and murdered by an infuriated 
mob? Is it not enough that the North, as one 
man, has declared that the South shall be exclud- 
ed from all participation in future territorial ac- 
quisitions, won by her own valor and consecrated 
by the best blood of her sons? Is there to be yet 
another heavy chain added to the ponderous 
weight of Southern vassalage, and the South, 
abused, robbed, and degraded, to be expatriated 
also—to be placed upon the footing of a foreign 
country, and prohibited from all share in the ad- 
ministration of the General Government? We 
cannot believe that the free States are prepared 
for this extreme of folly and suicidal madness. 
We know that Southern men, at least, will be no 
party to their own infamous degradation. 

“None of Gen. Taylor’s friends have advocated 
him as a Southern man. They would have sup- 
ported him just as warmly if he had been a North- 
erner. None have urged his election upon sec- 
tional considerations. He himself is opposed to 
further acquisition of territory. He is placed be- 
fore the people on broad national grounds. He 
comes before them at their own call, from North 
South, East, and West. He is no man of sections. 
He is not even a man of parties. He desires to 
be President, if at all, of the country—of the 
whole country. The circumstance of his birth 
has never been urged by his friends as an argu- 
ment in his favor, and has only been introduced 
by his enemies as an objection to his elevation. 

“The Union, dear as it ought to be when it is 
a bond of free States, will cease to be anything 
but an object of detestation, when it is only the 
union of the oppressor with the oppressed, of the 
horse with his rider. But we do not and will not 
suppose that such sentiments prevail in the free 
States as are indicated by the New York Tribune. 
We wish to see other than Abolition authority, 
before we can consent to such a conclusion. In 
the mean time, we shall continue to believe that 
neither North nor South will proscribe a patriot 
of the Washington stamp, wise, brave, modest, 
and humane, like the Father of his Country, sim- 
ply because, like him, he was born under a South- 
ern sky.” 





A GREAT SLAVEHOLDING PROJECT. 


itr Read the following circular, which has been 
widely circulated. We rejoice to see that Slavery 
is about to rest its claims upon the grounds of ar- 
gument. We hope the new paper may be started. 


Cuareston, August 2, 1847. 

Sir: We trust that we shall not be considered 

as taking an unwarrantable liberty in addressing 

to yourself, and some others, in whose discretion 

we rely, the following communication. We make 

an appeal to you, irrespective of party politics, as 

one having a common interest with ourselves, 

upon a matter, as we conceive, of momentous con- 
cern to every Southern man. 

You cannot but have observed the rapid pro- 

of the Anti-Slavery spirit, for some time 

t, and the alarming influence it has exercised 

on the politics of the country, as exhibited at 

Washington, and throughout the non-slavehold- 
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the abolition of slavery in the District of Golum- 
bia, though the act of petitioning for such a pur- 
pose assumes an inferiority in the slaveholding 
States, and the language of the petitions is re. 
plete with vituperation and insult, has been per- 
severed in until it has almost ceased to arrest at- 
tention. The application, in the United States, 
of the principle of the English case of Sommer- 
sett, decided by Lord Mansfield, by which it is 
declared that the relation of master and slave 
ceases as soon as the parties pass the jurisdiction of 
the local laws which authorize slavery—a princi- 
ple which isolates and degrades the slavehoider— 
has been more than half acquiesced in. We have 
seen State after State legislating with a view to 
avoid the act of Congress in regard to fugitive 
slaves, and prevent its interference with the above 
principle, until we are so fumiliarized with such 
legislation, that the public are scarce aware that 
the Pennsylvania Legislature has recently nulli- 
fied this act of Congrevs, and aflixed a heavy pun- 
ishment to the attempt to enforce it within the 
limits of the State. 

The missions of Hoar and his compeer to South 
Carolina and Louisiana, by which Massachusetts 
undertook, on the.very soil of these States, by 
agents resident.in Charleston and New Orleans, 
to obstruct the execution of the local laws in re- 
gard to the introduction of free colored persons, 
though met promptly by the States, respectively, 
to whom particularly the insult was offered, ex- 
cited in the South but a passing interest, and is 
now almost forgotten. 

Apathy on our part has been followed by in- 
creased and still increasing activity on the part 
of the enemies of our institutions. 

The introduction, at the close of the session of 
Congress before the last, of the Wilmot Proviso, and 
its passage then in the House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 85 to 80; the provision, at the last ses- 
sion, against slavery, in the bill organizing a Gov- 
ernment for Oregon; and the repudiation of the 
principles of the Missouri compromise, evinced 
by the rejection of Mr. Burt’s amendment; the 
renewal of the Wilmot proposition by Mr. Pres- 
ton King, the vote on this, and the adoption final- 
ly of the Proviso, as shaped by Mr. Hannibal 
Hamlin, of Maine, in the House of Representa- 
tives, by a large majority, are facts, which leave 
no shadow of doubt as to the utter disregard of 
Southern rights in that body. The defeat of the 
obnoxious measure in the Senate gives us no secu- 
rity in the future. Senators, in their places, 
openly proclaimed their approval of the principle 
it contained, and placed their opposition, distinct- 
ly, on the ground that, though right in itself, the 
“time and occasion” rendered its adoption inex- 
pedient. The Legislatures of eleven States have, 
with singular unanimity, urged a renewal of these 
efforts. Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, and more 
recently Maine, have all, through their Legisla- 
tures, spoken still more explicitly than by their 
Representatives in Congress. 

‘the tone of the press, Whig and Democratic, 
Agrarian and Religious, in every non-slavehold- 
ing State, manifests a foregone conclusion, that 
the Abolitionists are to be conceded to, at least so 
far as to forbid the extension of slavery in the 
United States beyond its present boundaries. 

While clouds thus gather, what preparation do 
we make for the impending storm? Are our 
people even aware of its approach ? 

How have the Abolitionists, so inconsiderable 
in numbers, and themselves without official sta- 
tion, effected so much? The answer is obvious. 
‘They have adhered to principle. They have made 
it paramount to party organization and tempo- 
rary policy, and they have thus held the balance 
of power between the two great parties. They 
have on this account been courted alternately, and 
together, by Whig and Democrat, until it has 
come about that no politician, on either side, is 
considered as “ available,’ who cannot enlist in 
his behalf this necessary vote; and they are actu- 
ally at this moment controlling the destinies of 
this great Confederacy! Shall we not profit by 
their example? 

The Abolitionists have throughout the non- 
slaveholding States presses zealously, ably, and 
efficiently, enforcing their views, and presenting 
their paramount principle—and they have lately 
established an organ in the city of Washington. 

We have, in the South, papers of both parties 
worthy of all confidence, but these are but little 
read elsewhere; and there is no one of them of 
very general circulation, even in the Southern 
States; and we have not one paper in a non-slave- 
holding State, and none in the city of Washing- 
ton, which, in this emergency, has proved a fast 
and fearless friend ; not one which habitually re- 
flects the public sentiment of the South on this ques- 
tion. The Intelligencer blinks the question ; the 
Union rebukes equally the spirit of Abolition 
and the spirit which resists its aggressions; an 
with all, except the Abolitionists themselves, party 
success, With its triumph and its spoils, is the ab- 
sorbing, if not the sole consideration. 

The object of this communication is to obtain 
your aid and active co-operation, in establishing, 
at Washington, a paper which shall represent 
Southern views on the subject of S.avery—South- 
ern views of Southern rights and interests, grow- 
ing out of and connected with this institution. 

We want a paper whose polar star shall be the 
sentiment, “that danger to our institutions can 
only be averted by jealously watching our rights 
under the Constitution; by insisting upon the 
proportionate influence intended to be secured to 
us by the compromises of that compact; and, 
above all, by maintaining, at all times, and at all 
hazards, our equality, fulland complete, with what- 
ever other communities we hold connection.” We 
wish a paper which we can trust, firm and fearless, 
which cannot be bribed, cajoled, flattered, or 
frightened, into furling, for an instant, the Banner 
of Southern Equality. 

To effect this, we must render the press free 
from party influences, and unite in its support 
others besides politicians. We would therefore 
desire to engage in the undertaking men in every 
way independent, and whose means and positions 
are such as free them from all temptations of 
profit or place. : 

If you concur in our views, please confer with 
us, as soon as practicable; and inform us what 
amount in money you are willing, yourself, to con- 
tribute to effect this object, and how much you 
think can be raised in your immediate neighbor- 
hood. . . . . 

Enclosed you will find a subscription list, with 
a heading, setting forth the principles on which 
it is proposed to establish the paper. If you ap- 
prove of it, please obtain such signatures as you 
can, and return the list, by mail, to this place, 
by the 15th of September next. 

Address your communications to Isaac W. 
Hayne, Esq., No. 3 State street, who has con- 
sented, until the proposed association 18 fully or- 
ganized, to act as Secretary and Treasurer. 


Respectfully, your obedient servants, 
Daniel E. Huger: Robert W. Barnwell. 


Nathaniel Heyward. John S. Preston. 
Wade Hampton. Andrew Turnbull. 
R. F. W. Allston. Wn. Bull Pringle. 


Jacob Bond Von. John L. Manning. 


John P. Richardson. M.C. Mordecai. 
Joshua J. Ward. William F. Davie. 
J. Harleston Read. W. B. Seabrook. 
William Pope. George W. Dargan. 
John S. Ashe. W. H. Trapier. 

H. W. Peronneau. John R. Mathewes. 
Henry Bailey. P. W. Fraser. 
Daniel Heyward. Alex. Robertson. 
W. W. Harllee. N_ R. Middleton. 


W. F. De Saussure. 
Henry Gourdin. 
James Gadsden. 
Charles T. Lowndes. 
John Rutledge. 


James H. Adams. 
William A. Carson. 
George A. Trenholm. 
James Rose. 





Breapsturrs.—T he following i tu, post- 
J £ impromp u, p 
ed on the bulletin-board of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, has excited much merriment. It professes 
to be the lament of some breadstuff-bitten specula- 
tor: 
* OF all the days since I was born 
I hate the days [ dealt in Corn, ’ 
And long shall I lament the hour 
When I resolved to trade in PYour ; . 
a what is paer toby had no ease 
‘inee bu up the Beans and Pegs / 
Alsat her eeetched do Sm 
Whene’er I’m told the price of Meal / 
Oh! had I dealt in Pork and Lard, 
I wonld not say the times were hard 
But, curse upon all speculation, 
T’ will rain me, if not the Nation’ 





The dull that gored Mr. Webster so severely, a 
few days since, was imported from Ireland. He 
encountered it in his parlor, just after dinner, 
and the attack was so sudden and violent that he 
lost two waistband buttons before aware of his 
danger. We are happy to add that he is now 
convalescent.—Charter Oak. 





-_————_a_-———_ 
There were 119 deaths at Boston last week, 
which is an unusually large number. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, AUGUST 26, 1847. 











THE GREAT STRUGGLE—THE NEW PROJECT 
OF THE SLAVE POWER. 


We hope no reader will overlook the circular 
letter of the South Carolina gentlemen on our 
first page, respecting the establishment, in this 
city, of anew paper. For one, we welcome this 
movement. We shall be happy to interchange 
views with the conductors of such a journal as is 
contemplated, having no doubt that men who un- 
derstand the great questions to be discussed, and 
also the courtesies of editorial intercourse, will 
be selected for so important a position. 

The Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Sun thus notices the bearings of the pro- 

ject: 

“That the great battle on the subject of sla- 
very is approaching, has long been obvious to the 
most superficial observer of the signs of the times ; 
and it has been scarcely less apparent that the 
fight will be one of a very portentous character. 
Of course this city must be the battle-ground ; and 
we have daily information that there is much ac- 
tivity on both sides in making preparations for 
the contest. 

“ The enemies of slavery, by the establishment 
of a paper here, with the title of the ‘ National 
Era,’ obtained a manifest advantage over the op- 
posing party. It is a paper conducted with intel- 
lectual power. It strikes at the vulnerable points 
of the system it labors to destroy. Great efforts 
are made to support it, and to extend its circula- 
tion; and the effects produced by it, there is no 
reason to doubt, are in proportion to those ef- 
forts.” 

We hope the closing part of this extract may 
farnish a hint to our friends. A vigorous patron- 

age is constantly required to maintain a paper in 
Washington, which, unlike the organs here of 
the two old parties, must rely alone upon the peo- 


" ple, and not the Government. 





POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 


So far as we can learn, whatever enthusiasm 
for Gen. Taylor as a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy may have prevailed in Ohio, is dying away. 
We see no indication that he would receive the 
vote of that State, were he nominated ; and we are 
very sure that, if nominated at all, it will-be in 
opposition to the majority of the Whig party 
there. 

Unfortunately for the harmony of the Whigs 
of Ohio, two distinguished gentlemen, often re- 
ferred to as well qualified for the Presidency, are 
both citizens of that State; so that, as both could 
not run on one ticket, their respective friends are 
sadly divided. This circumstance may complete- 
ly neutralize the influence of that great State in 
determining the selection of a Presidential candi- 
date. 

In New York, the apple of discord is also at 
work. The Tribune and the Courier are at log- 
gerheads, and, what is a little remarkable, the 
Tribune and Albany Evening Journal do not har- 
monize quite so well as usual. The Courier is 
for Taylor, and against the Wilmot Proviso; 
the Journal for Taylor and the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. The Tribune is for the Proviso, but evident- 
ly not inclined towards Taylor, unless he be nom- 
inated by a Whig Convention, with the explicit 
understanding that he is not opposed to that 

measure. 

The Massachusetts Whigs are divided into two 
classes—the Conscience, and the Cotton Whigs. 
The former opposed to the war, opposed to Tay- 
lor, and stanch for the Wilmot Proviso; the lat- 
ter, we presume, are ready to sustain the party, 
without greatly caring whether Taylor or Clay 
be the chosen leader. The Conscience Whigs, 
through the Boston Whig and Roxbury Gazette, 
are making open demonstrations in favor of Mr. 
Corwin. 

Meantime, Gen. Taylor continues his letter- 
writing, not dreaming, we suppose, of its effects 
upon his prospects. The latest letter is the fol- 
lowing remarkable one, addressed to Dr. Delony, 
a radical Democrat, of Clinton, Louisiana. It is 
published in the Louisiana Floridian of the 7th 
instant: 

“Camp Monterey, Mexico, June 9. 

“Dear Sir: Your letter of the 15th ultimo, 
from Clinton, Louisiana, has just reached me, in 
which you are pleased to say, ‘The signs of the 
times in relation to the next Presidency, and the 
prominent position of your name in connection 
With it, is a sufficient excuse for this letter; that 
‘it is a happy feature in our Government, that 
official functionaries under it, from the lowest to 
the highest station, are not beyond the reach and 
partial supervision of the humblest citizen; and 
that it is a right inherent in every freeman to 
possess himself of the political principles and opin- 
ions of those into whose hands the administration 
of the Government may be placed, &c.; to all of 
which I fully coincide with you in opinion. Ask- 
ing my views on several subjects— First, as to 
the justice and the necessity of this war with Mex- 
ico on our part; second, as to the necessity of a 
National Bank, and the power of Congress for 
creating such an institution; third, as to the ef- 
fects of a high protective Tariff, and the right of 
Congress, under the Constitution, to create such 
a system of revenue’ : 

“ As regards the first interrogatory, my duties, 
and the position I occupy, I do not consider it 
‘would be proper in me to give any opinion in re- 

to the same. Asa citizen, and particularly 
as a soldier, it is sufficient for me to know that our 
country is at war with a foreign nation, to do all 
in my power to bring it to a speedy and honora- 
ble termination, by the most vigorous and ener- 
getic operations, without inquiring about its jus- 
tice, or anything else connected with it ; believing, 
as I do, it is our wisest policy to be at peace with 
all the world, as long as it can be done without 
endangering the honor and interests of the coun- 
try. As regards the second and third inquiries, 
lam not prepared to answer them. I could only 
do so after duly investigating those subjects, which 
I cannot now do, my whole time being fully occu- 
pied in attending to my proper official duties, 
which must not be neglected under any circum- 
stances; and I must say to you, in substance, what 
I have said to others in regard to similar matters, 
that I am no politician. 

“ Near forty years of my life have been passed 
in the public service, in the army, most of which 
in the field, the camp, on our Western frontier, 
or in the Indian country, and for nearly the two 
last in this or Teas, during which time, I have 
not passed one night under the roof of a house. 
As regards being a candidate for the Presidency 
at the coming election, I have no aspirations in 
that way, and regret the subject has been agitated 
at this early day, and that it had not been defer- 
red until the close of this war, or until the end of 
the next session of Congress, especially if I am to 
be mixed up with it, as it is possible it may lead 
to the injury of the public service in this quarter, 
by my operations being embarrassed, as well as 
to produce much excitement in the country, grow- 
dng out of the discussion of the merits, &c., of the 
different aspirants for that high office, which might 
have been very much allayed, if not prevented, 
had the subject been deferred, as suggested; be- 
sides, very many changes muy take place between 
now and 1848, so much so, as to make it desirable, 
for the interest of the couatry, that some other 
individual than myself, better qualified for the 
situation, should be selected; and, could he be 
elected, I would not only acquiesce in such an ar- 
rangement, but would rejoice that the Republic 
had one citizen (and no doubt there are thousands) 
more deserving than I am, and better qualified to 
ey, the duties of said office. 

“IfI have been named by others, and consid- 
ered a candidate for the Presideney, it has been 
by no agency of mine in the matter. If the good 
people think my services important in that sta- 
tion, and elect me, I will feel bound to serve them, 
and all the pledges and explanations I can enter 
into and make, as regards this or that policy, is, 
that I will do so honestly and faithfully, to the 

80 honestly and faithfully, 
best of my abilities, strictly in compliance with 
the Constitution. Should I ever occupy the White 
House, it must be by the Spontaneous move of the 


ple, and by no act of mine; go that 
Tate the office untrammeled, and be ‘an cant 


MOBut should they, the people, chee: 
uit U. ¢ * 
views and Gyintona, Wabmeak tale hak the t cone 
holding the election, and cast their votes for the 
Presidency for some one else, I will not complain. 
“ With considerations of seaport 5 remain your 
obedient servant, Taytor” - 
Gen. Taylor, in this letter, and Gen. Taylor, 
in his despatches, have little in common. In the 
latter, he is brief, clear, simple, comprehensive ; 
in the former, loose, prolix, cloudy. This let- 
ter shows, what we would fain not see, that he 
18 anxious for the Presidency, while, according to 
his own. owing to his constant employ- 
ment in camps, he has yet to investigate ordinary 
questions of civil policy, on which he would be 
salled to act, were hhe elected President. This 


simple fact would have justified him, in the eyes 
of all men, had he peremptorily refused to suffer 
his name to be used by any of his fellow-citizens 
in the Presidential canvass. It is to be regretted 
that his firmness and good sense were not equal 
to this task. 

We confess we do not see how either the Whig 
or the Democratic party can select him as its 
Presidential candidate, in view of the stateme 
of this letter, without committing suicide. If run 
at all, it must be by those who attach no import- 
ance to the questions of National Banking, the 
Protective Policy, Slavery, and the War; and they 
must sustain him either from pure idolatry of a 
military hero, or under the infatuated idea that, 
at a juncture when on the just settlement of these 
questions the fate of the Republic hangs, he will 
make its best-Chief Magistrate, who has no opin- 
ions respecting any of them, or will not declare 
them. 

It is impossible to mistake the effect of these 
missiles from Gen. Taylor. They frighten his 
friends, if they do not scatter their hopes. 

It is just possible that Mr. Clay, who enjoys 
the fealty of every faction of the Whig party, may 
yet be invoked to stay this confusion of tongues, 
to heal these distractions, by the potency of his 
name. Lis old friends are firm as a rock—all of 
the Tribune school are pledged to him in advance, 
should he be the nominee of a National Conven- 
tion. What should hinder him from being called 
upon at the last moment to lead the party out of 
the chaos of difficulties into which the rash com- 
mittalism of many, and the impossibility of union 
among others, have plunged the whole organiza- 
tion? The late fervent demonstrations of enthu- 
siastic devotion to his person, may be meant to give 
him a glorious exit from the Presidential field, or 
may be used to retain him there. 


THE DECEPTION, 





The particular aspects of the Slavery question 
are at this time so momentous, and so general 
is the agitation in the slave States awakened by 
discussions of the Wilmot Proviso, that our read- 
ers will understand why we devote so much space 
to the politics of the South. Of the articles se- 
lected from Southern papers, some are taken from 
Whig, some from Democratic, some from No-Par- 
ty journals. 

The Charleston Mercury, for weeks past, has 
given great prominence to the subject of Slavery 
and its defences. The leading purpose has been 
conspicuous—union and organization of the slave 
States in support of Slavery, and in opposition to 
the Proviso. A late number contained an editorial 
four columns long, entitled, “'The Wilmot Pro- 
viso is Abolition, Aggressive, Revolutionary, and 
Subversive of the Constitution and its Guaranties 
to the Slaveholding States.” The truth is, the 
discussion is conducted by the Mercury with an 
ability, tact, energy, and tenacity of purpose, 
which the press on the other side of the question 
would do well to emulate. We have seldom seen 
so much energy and talent expended in a bad 
cause. And the effects of this constant and pow- 
erful presentation of what that paper chooses'to 
represent as the grievances of the citizens of the 
slave States, are manifest in the tone of the South- 
ern press. 

But we must again call attention to a deception 
which the Mercury and its associates are continu- 
ally practicing upon the Southern people. When 
they denounce assaults upon Slavery, they desig- 
nate it by the general title, “Southern Institu- 
tions ;” when they define the nature of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, they speak of it as excluding from 
all territory acquired by the treasure and blood 
of all the States of the Union, citizens of one-half 
of those States ; when they refer to the policy pro- 
posed at the North, of selecting a Presidential 
candidate pledged to the Wilmot Proviso, they 
proceed on the assumption that the Northern 
States are about to adopt the policy of excluding 
every Southern man from office. Examine the ex- 
tracts from the slave State journals, presented on 
our first page, and you will find this deception 
running through them all. “ Slavery” and “ South- 
ern Institutions,” Slaveholders and Citizens of the 
South, the South and Slavery, are used by them 
as convertible terms. In this way, the People of 
the South are shamefully imposed upon in rela- 
tion to the sentiments and purposes of the People 
of the North, a bitter sectional feeling is aroused, 
and they are united in opposition to a measure 
of national policy, which bears upon the States 
and the citizens of the States, of all sections, with 
entire equality, proposing to secure to all equal 
rights and privileges. 

By an article in another part of this paper, we 
demonstrate that the slaveholding class consti- 
tutes not more than a twentieth part of the actual 
voting population, or of the whole number of Elec- 
tors, of the Union. In the slave States, they con- 
stitute, numerically, in proportion to the white 
population, no larger a body than the aristocracy 
of England in proportion to the people there. It 
is true, that the non-slaveholders of the South are 
prejudiced against the blacks, and generally op- 
pose their emancipation, upon the soil, on account 
of apprehended peril and inconvenience to them- 
selves. But they know, they confess, that they 
derive no advantage from Slavery ; that, however 
it may augment the gains and contribute to the 
aristocratic self-complacency of the slaveholding 
caste, the commonwealth, as a whole, suffers loss, 
and they themselves are overshadowed, paralyzed, 
rendered uncomfortable. Now, we can easily un- 
derstand how, holding such sentiments as they 
do, in fear of greater evil they should oppose all 
attempts to abolish forthwith this system from 
which they sustain so much injury—but we can- 
not understand why they are anxious to fasten it 
upon new territory, already consecrated to free- 
dom. The territory proposed to be acquired is 
in the same latitude in which lie the States of 
which they are citizens. The soil is rich, the 
climate and productions are adapted to their con- 
stitution and habits. One would think that of 
all the people in the Union, they, the non-slave- 
holding citizens of the South, would not only be 
willing, but struggle for such territory to be kept 
free from the Curse which has sat upon them 
like an incubus—so that they, too, might find a 
suitable home for themselves and children, where 
Freedom and Equality should be perpetual and 
universal. What do they want? Believing 
Slavery a Curse, constantly sundering the ten- 
derest ties, to escape from its baleful influences, 
they would yet dissolve the Union, rather than 
see it excluded from new territory, already free! 
This is madness, without even the logic of mad- 
ness. We cannot believe that the People of the 
South are represented fairly by the Press. That 
powerful organ has fallen under the control of 
the ruling caste, the Slave Power, which recog- 
nises no interest in the slave States, but Slavery, 
no citizens there, but slaveholders. We do not 
believe that even all the slaveholders are justly 
represented by this crusade of the Press in behalf 
of Slavery ; but the iron despotism of the caste is 
too strong for individual independence. 

The view of the question we are now present- 
ing has often been insisted upon in this paper, but 
we have yet to see the first attempt to meet or 
obviate its force. 

The reader must bear with us while we dwell 
upon it. 

Ours is a Republic of thirty States—fifteen 
free, fifteen slaveholding—united under a Federal 
Constitution, which was adopted, as declared in 
its preamble, to secure the blessings of Liserty. 
The entire population of the free States, amount- 
ing to ten millions, is hostile to Slavery, regard- 
ing it as a great moral, social, and political evil ; 
the large majority of the citizens of the slave 
Pak eae to five millions, regard it ina 

light, though opposed to any violent or ex- 

ternal interference with it where it exists ; a few, 
too insignificant in numbers to bé named, advocate 
it as a blessing ; one twentieth part of the voting 
P phe es ' Pp meen or the one-hundred- 
ston part of the whole, composes the total 


~tuemaes 





This is a fair statement of the. it reapects 
our own country. Seneanes 





Suddenly, we are on the point of acquiring a 
vast new territory, in which slavery has been 
abolished by law. To guard against the insidi- 
ous, unlawful re-institution of the evil, it is pro- 
posed that Congress shall pass a declaratory act, 
prohibiting the revival of Slavery in said territo- 
ry. Its introduction would keep out emigrants 
from the free States, containing, as we have seen, 
ten millions of the free population of the country ; 
it would keep out to a great extent emigrants from 
the non-slaveholding mass of five millions in the 
Slave States, or tempt them to involve themselves 
in a system Which they almost universally admit 
is pregnant with evil ; it would be of benefit alone 
to the class of perpetual slaveholders, numbering 
not more than the one-hundred-and-sixtieth part of 
the whole population of the country ; and the ben- 
efit to them would be merely pecuniary and tem- 
porary. 

On the other hand, its exclusion would leave 
open the free territory to be settled by emigrants 
from the seventeen millions of non-slaveholders of 
the North, South, and West, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, and keep out only those of the 


slaveholding class of one hundred and twenty-. 


five thousand, who love Slavery too well to part 
with their slaves, and earn their bread like the 
rest of their fellow-citizens—by free labor. 

Now, we ask every sober-minded man, how 
does the Wilmot Proviso insult or wrong the 
citizens of the South? What harm does it do 
anybody? What right, abridge—what interest, 
injure? Kstablish it as Law, and you have sim- 
ply said—the heritage of Freedom, bequeathed to 
us by our fathers, shall not be impaired; the in- 
tention of the Constitution, declared in its pre- 
amble to be the extension of the blessings of 
Liberty, shall be carried out; the .rights and in- 
terests of the non-slaveholding seventeen millions 
of American citizens, shall prevail against the 
claims of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
slaveholders ; in other words, this great Republic 
of Freedom shall be governed by the will of the 
majority, in opposition to the haughty demands of 
a petty faction. This is a common sense view. It 
does not regard the question in a sectional light. 
It embraces in its scope all sections of the country, 
all the States equally—in a word, the greatest 
geod of the greatest number. We should greatly 
prefer the annexation of all the States of Mexico, 
but, if only a portion of her territory is to be ac- 
quired, the principle of the Wilmot Proviso must 
be its fundamental Law; else this Government, 
this Union, the People of all these States, might as 
well take a formal oath of complete allegiance to 
the Slaveholding Oligarchy at once ; for whatever 
they may Le in form, they will in fact be its veri- 
est slaves, 


3x¢> The article referred to in the foregoing 
one, we are obliged to lay over till next week. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION—TW0O- 
THIRDS RULE—A DISCLOSURE. 


There is an increasing harmony of views in the 
Democratic party, in relation to the necessity of 
holding a National Nominating Convention. But 
some who are favorable to this measure are an- 
nouncing in season their opposition to the two- 
thirds rule, by which the minority of the party 
hitherto has been enabled to control the will of 
the majority. That Van Buren was the choice of 
the great majority of the Democratic party for a 
second term, there can be no doubt, if we are to 
take the voice of the Press and the resolutions of 
State Democratic Conventions as sufficient data 
for a judgment. His nomination, on the first bal- 
lot, shows that a majority of the Convention was 
in favor of him. The two-thirds rule defeated 
him, baffled the will of the majority, and under 
its operation, by the tactics of the Southern man- 
agers, a candidate, comparatively unknown, was 
forced upon the party. 

The Ohio Eagle, of Chillicothe, is explicit : 


“ Although,” it says, “we supported the nomi- 
nee because he was a good Democrat, and for the 
sake of Democratic measures, yet the spirit of De- 
mocracy was none the less outraged by the action 
of that convention, and particularly by the adop- 
tion of that rule which caused the final rejection 
of him who was nominated at the first ballot. 

“In the organization of our party, we should 
set an example of the practical operation of pure 
Democratic principles, not only because they are 
right, but to show the world that we are truly 
Democrats. Then, how great a farce, what a bur- 
lesque is it upon the name of Democracy, for the 
National Convention of the party to submit them- 
selves to such a rule as this! A Democratic body 
in which a majority does not‘rule! The many 
governed by the few! 

“ Now is the time to speak. Let that feeling 
which demands justice be responded to. Let it 
be known beforehard that Democrats will be or- 
ganized in a Democratic manner. The great mass 
of the party know the injustice of the two-thirds 
rule, and they have it in their power to abolish it 
forever. Let them speak in time, and a majority 
of the convention will be instructed to disregard 
it entirely. And we do not believe they would 
directly disobey such instructions.” 


May be so, but we doubt it. Were not a ma- 
jority of the delegates in 1844 instructed to sup- 
port the nomination of Martin Van Buren? Did 
they do it? That two-thirds rule will be insist- 
ed upon by the slaveholding delegates, and car- 
ried, too, unless a very different spirit animate 
the Democracy from what it has always exhibit- 
ed. Northern delegates have never yet had nerve 
enough to resist the demands of the Slave Power; 
and these demands, in consequence of the agita- 
tion of the Wilmot Proviso, will be urged here- 
after with a pertinacity of purpose without pre- 
cedent in our past history. Itis true the rule 
works both ways; if through its operation the 
slaveholders can defeat an obnoxious nomination, 
so may the non-slaveholders ; but, unfortunately, 
the latter are wanting in the concert, the address, 
and the firmness, of the former. 

Notwithstanding this shameful violation of De- 
mocratic principles in 1844, the editor of the 
Eagle and his friends supported zealously the 
nominee thus forced upon them. He claims that 
this support was given in a spirit of concession, 
and adds, “It is a spirit which only he can feel 
who is devoted to his principles, and is willing to 
sacrifice all non-essentials for them whenever it 
becomes necessary.” The necessity is always ap- 
parent to Northern politicians when a nomi- 
nation is once made. But how is it with the 
Southern ? 

James A, Stewart, a leading Democratic poli- 
tician in Maryland, in an address to the “ Inde- 
pendent Voters of Talbot, Dorchester, Somerset, 
and Worcester counties,” in which he argues 
strongly against the policy of holding a Demo- 
cratic National Convention, on the ground that 
the nomination of Mr. Polk by the last conven- 
tion was such an achievement as cannot be looked 
for again; that his election belongs to the same 
class of achievements, and that any nominee who 
might be set up by such a convention, with Gen. 
Taylor in the field, would be sure to receive a 
Buena Vista defeat, lets us into many of the se- 
crets of the last Presidential canvass, as well as 
of the last Baltimore Convention. 

Mr. Stewart was at Washington, he informs us, 
in 1843-4, when he labored to impress upon the 
minds of some of the Democratic leaders the con- 
viction that the party would be defeated if they 
attempted to rally under Mr. Van Buren. But, 
he says, “nothing saved us but ‘Old Per Se) the 
much-abused John Tyler, who sprung the Texas 
question upon the country—a perfect bomb- 
shell—and this, perhaps, might account for the 
bitterness in certain quarters displayed towards 
him and his Secretary, Mr. Calhoun; for it cer- 
tainly pronounced a requiem upon Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s prospects and his especial friends.” 

Mr. Calhoun precipitated the question of Tex- 
as, he tells us, to prevent, chiefly, the abolition of 
slavery in that territory, and the disastrous influ- 
ence of such an event on the Southern States. 
But Mr. Stewart intimates that this Texas bomb- 
shell was thrown for the purpose of blowing up 
Mr. Van Buren! Sportsmen are not loth to kill 
two birds with one stone; and we suppose Mr 
Calhoun was by no means displeased, by one bold 
stroke of policy, to enlarge the boundaries of sla- 
very, and prostrate a Northern Presidential can- 
didate. 

But what right has the Northern Democracy 
to complain? It ratified the deed. 





Mr. Stewart makes another statement, which 
answers more directly the question which clos- 
ed a preceding paragraph. “If” he remarks, 
“the two-thirds rule had been abrogated and 
stricken from the usages of the party, Mr. Van 
Buren would have been nominated, The next step 
would have been a secession on the part of a large 
and talented portion of that convention, who would 
have run some other candidate MORE ACCEPTABLE TO 
rue Sourn, wader the then state of feeling, growing 
out of the Texas question and other subjects, with the 
hope of throwing the election before Congress with 
three candidates, ‘THR PROPER PROCEEDINGS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, LOOKING IN THAT DIRECTION, WERE 
IN PREPARATION TO MEET SUCH A CONTINGENCY. 1 
HAPPENED TO Bx 1N ASSOCIATION WITH SomE Sou'rn- 
KRN MEMBERS, WHO CQNTEMPLATEB SUCH A PUR- 
POSE AS THE ONLY HOPE OF SAVING THE PARTY.” 

We have italicized and capitalized this, on ac- 
count of its great importance; and we call upon 
the editors of the Ohio Eagle, Ohio Free Press, 
and their Democratic associates, to ponder it well. 
They concede all—their allies in the South claim 
all, and stand prepared, in the event of failure to 
enforce their claim, to cut loose from the party, 
and run their own candidate. Do they not Bee 
that the law has gone forth? It is for them to 
submit ; it is for the slaveholders to rule. 

A more important crisis is at hand. The state 
of feeling which in 1844 required a candidate ac- 
ceptable to the Slave Power, will be aggravated 
next spring. Does any one dream that its sup- 
porters then will not have all their “ proceedings 
and resolutions” prepared, with a view to a sep- 
arate nomination, should the convention not yield 
to them in every point ? ° 

We call wif the People to note these facts. 
Both parties we shall deal with faithfully. The 
subjugation Of both, as national organizations, to 
the interests of slavery, we shall continue to de- 
monstrate, by evidence the most conclusive. The 
next election will show how many honest, high- 
minded, intelligent lovers of Freedom are ready 
to withdraw their support and countenance from 
them. 


THE ELECTIONS IN ENGLAND. 

The elections in England for the new Parlia- 
ment seem to have been attended by as much ex- 
citement as characterizes a Presidential election 
in this country. The result attests the progress 
of liberal principles. Had not Lord John Rus- 


sell opposed the dissenting interest, it would have’ 


been still more satisfactory. As it is, the Protec- 
tionists have met with a decided loss. According 
to the London Morning Chronicle, the account, so 
far, stands thus: 

“Already gained by Liberals from Protec- 


tionists - - - - - - 30 
Lost by Liberals and gained by Protec. 
tiontsts - - + - - are 
Absolute gain from Protectionsts —23 
Gained by Liberals from Peelites - 15 
Lost by Liberals and gained by Peelites 10 
Absolute gain from Peelites - —5 


Total absolute gain of the Liberals on 
the borough elections ‘ “ - 28 


If the Liberals gain upon the whole election, 
as we have supposed, 15 seats from the Peelites, 
and 35 seats from the Protectionists, the numbers 
will then stand thus: 


Liberals - Pe s 333 
Peelites - ° ° 97 
Protectionists - - 228 

Total - - - 658 


This would give the Liberals a majority of 8 
over the two sections of Conservatives. This, we 
are convinced, is not far from the result which 
will be arrived at; and we should not be much 
surprised to find, instead of a majority on any 
side, an exactly even division of the House of 
Commons.” 

Lord John Russell, Mr. Pattison, Mr. Master- 
ton, and Baron Rothschild,a Jew, all free traders, 
are returned from London. Next to Russell, who 
is highest on the list, stands Pattison, who favors 
the Dissenting interest. 

Macaulay, the brilliant writer and orator, has 
been defeated in Edinburgh by a novus homo, Mr. 
Cowan, a man hitherto unknown in public affairs, 
and of ordinary talents. He was a member of 
the Anti-Exejse Association, ena 
strength of *hat interest, sustained also by the 
advocates of Voluntaryism and the Free Church- 
Mr. Macaulay had given deep offence by his 
stanch support of the Maynooth grant, and the 
educational measures of the Government. 

George Thompson, the famous Anti-Slavery 
and Anti-Corn-Law lecturer, has been elected by 
twenty-five majority over powerful influences. 
He is a teetotaller, and refrained from the orti- 
nary practice of treating during the canvass. 

Mr. Sturge, at Leeds, lost his election, through 
a disgraceful combination of the Tories and 
Whigs, which resulted in the triumph of a Tory 
candidate. He received, however, the great pro- 
portion of the Liberal vote, and, had not the 
Whigs played a treacherous game, would have 
been elected. The Leeds Mercury says: 

“Of Mr. Sturge himself, we must say that the 
Liberals of Leeds are proud of their candidate. 
His whole bearing whilst amongst us has been in 
consistency with his high character as a philan- 
thropist, a patriot, and a good man. 

“Mr Sturge’s speech at the nomination was as 
Christian as it was manly. The liberal, noble, 
and benevolent sentiments of the speech, together 
with the spirit and energy of its delivery, and the 
self-possessed dignity yet unaffected simplicity of 
the speaker, produced a powerful impression on 
the vast audience, and, we are sure, won him both 
hearts and votes among those who before were in- 
different or hostile. _He was exceedingly popular 
during his stay ; and the complacency with which 
he sustained his defeat raised him still further in 
the estimation of the inhabitants.” 

The defeat of G, W. Alexander was accom- 
plished by means which will come under investi- 
gation in Parliament. 

Feargus O’Connor, the great Chartist, is re- 
turned from Nottingham. 

Robert Owen was nominated as a candidate, at 
Mary-le-bone, we believe. 

The election of Baron Rothschild, an eminent 
Jew, excites much remark in the English papers, 
It is viewed as the triumph of a principle which 
is beginning to be recognised in the European 
world—that a man’s religious faith should be made 
no test in politics. 


im om the 








“ THE BETTER WAY; OR THE WIFE'S VIC- 
TORY.” 

We conclude this week, on the fourth page of 
the Era, the story of “the Wife’s Victory,” and 
cannot but express our regret at having divided it, 
instead of publishing it in one paper. There are 
passages in it of exceeding beauty, and the pathos 
of the portion published to-day is scarcely sur- 
passed. We do not often praise our correspond- 
ents, it seems so much like lauding one’s own 
family; but there are peculiar circumstances 
which justify us in thus calling attention to the 
production of one who hitherto has appeared but 
once before the public. 





MILITARY TYRANNY. 


The following letter is said to have been writ- 

ten by Gen. Scott to the Hon. Millard Fillmore : 
HeapQuaRTERS OF THE ARMY. 

My Dear Sim: I have received two letters (one 
from the Rey. Mr. Angler, and the other signed 
by Mr. Van Wyck) asking, on several grounds, 
the discharge of James Thompson, & private of 
the 2d regiment of artillery. 1st—He has, since 
his enlistment, reformed his habits. This is an 
argument in favor of his serving out his time, lest 
he should relapse, if discharged, before confirmed 
in his reformation—military discipline highly 
favors reformation. 2d—He has become pious. 
This makes him at once a better soldier and a 
better man, and fortunately we are not without 
many pious officers and men in our ranks; but 
3d—It is alleged that he ben rece a. 
tious scruples against ‘orming military duty. 
If the phe Gemed, be can be di ed “an 
surgeon’s certificate to that effect—but if he has 
only turned co we have ample means of pun- 
ight him if he should, when ordered, refuse to 


I return the letters you enclosed, and remain, 
my dear sir, with great a yours truly, 


INFIELD Scort. 

Hon. M. Fillmore. 

If General Scott really wrote this letter, it will 
be a blot on his character which ell the glory he 
may win by his arms in Mexico, can never wipe 
out. The whole letter stamps its author as a 
military despot, blind to moral obligation, wanton 





in cruelty. A dissipated man, most likely wee 
drunken frolic, enlists. He becomes convinced of 
the error of his ways, reforms his habits, and, as 
a regenerated man, sees the inconsistency of war 
and Christianity. He asks, and his friends hum- 
bly petition, that he may be released from a ser- 
vice whose duties he eannot discharge without 
violating his own conscience. Doubtless he may 
be insincere ; this is a fair subject, for examina 
tion ; but if, after careful inquiry, General a 
be convinced that he is entirely sincere, he is no 
better than a Pagan, if he deny his request—the 
voice of a Christian community should brand him 
as reprobate. Perhaps he had reason in this case 
to believe that the petitioner was acting the hyp- 
ocrite ; if so, he should have so far respected the 
moral sense of mankind, as to make that belief 
the ground of his refusal, and not place himself 
in the attitude of a wanton despot, using his brief 
authority in shameless violation of the rights of 
conscience. 


TO YOUR POSTS! 
THE ELECTIONS OF 1847. 

The time is at hand, when the friends of 
Freedom will be again called upon to give their 
suffrages in accordance with their principles. 
Most earnestly do we hope that they will feel 
the importance of the crisis, and do all in their 
power to make their annual rroresT against 
slavery more emphatic and decided than ever. 
The annexation of Texas, the Mexican war, 
and the impending danger of a still larger ac- 
cession of slave territory, instead of being made 
a cause of discouragement and inactivity, should 
only serve to redouble our energy. Every Lib- 
erty man should regard himself bound in duty 
to lay his principles before his neighbors, by 
conversation, by the circulation of Anti-Slavery 
papers and books, and by procuring, as far as 
is practicable, lectures on the great topics con- 
nected with our cause. He should spare no pains 
to give all within the sphere of his influence an 
opportunity to contrast the high and holy princi- 
ple of Equal Rights for all men, with the paltry 
financial or commercial questions which engross 
the attention of the two great parties. On the 
day of election, he would see to it that nothing is 
left undone, on his part, to bring every man to the 
polls who is disposed to vote for Freedom. 

But it is not at the ballot-box alone that the 
true and consistent friend of Liberty can dis- 
charge his whole duty to the enslaved, to his 
country, and the cause of human progress. He 
must be a living epistle of his faith, known and 
read of all men. 
his intercourse with his fellow men, he must 
bear with him the consciousness of the responsi- 
bility he has assumed. He who winks at slavery 
in his church, or wilfully shuts his eyes to its di- 
rect or indirect influence on his trade, or to the 
effect of his unnecessary consumption of its pro-~ 
ducts ; he who, through fear of popular displeas- 
ure, stands silent when the cause he has profess- 
ed to regard as his own is assailed and misrepre- 
senied; or who, on other questions affecting the 
rights and liberties of his fellow men, gives the 
lie to his doctrine of human equality, although 
he may sometimes be induced to vote with us, can 
scarcely be regarded as a Liberty man. Not thus 
can we do the work which in the providence of 
God is laid upon us. The service to which we 
have pledged ourselves is u/s and glorious 
one, but it is also one of trial a: 4 toil. patient en- 
durance, and uncompromising faithfulness. It is 
no light thing which we have attempted; and he 
who has not felt in his heart its solemn and serious 
import cannot be counted upon as equal to its de- 
mandsand responsibilities. Our position can only 
be maintained by an abiding sense of moral obliga- 
tion. Our vote for Liberty isa very important part, 
but only a part, of our duty; and when, given in 
connection with inconsistent lives and practice, its 
sincerity becomes questionable, it is shorn of its 
moral power, and in the end it may retard in. 
stead of promoting the very cause in behalf of 
which it is nominally given. The Liberty man 
who is not in earnest, who acts from low and 


frivolous motivos, dacervas all that the pro-sle 
very parties can say of him. Nothing but the de- 


mand of Duty, and the consciousness of Right, 
can justify the course we have adopted—the riv- 
ing wedge, with which we are cleaving asunder 
parties and sects, should only be driven by hands 
nerved to the task by an intense earnestness of 
purpose. Let our enemies speak of us as they 
will, it should be our care to make them feel that 
they are dealing with men who, having set their 
feet hard down on the rock of principle, stand 
there as Luther did on his opinions, because they 
“ CANNOT OTHERWISE.” 

And who would not be in earnest in a cause 
like ours?—a cause which unites us with the 
good and true of the past time—with all who 
have labored for the redemption and elevation of 
humanity. The lips of Him who is Truth, pro- 
claimed, eighteen centuries ago, the Divine Will 
in respect to slavery. The prison doors were to 
be opened, and the captives delivered. The 
words then uttered were the expression of the 
Infinite Will, creative and full of power They 
are working out their great purpose. And we, 
who in sincerity are striving to effect the over- 
throw of American slavery—not from a hatred of 
slaveholders, but a love of humanity—not from 
selfish and sectional considerations, but from en- 
larged patriotism, which looks to the highest wel- 
fare of all—are, so far at least, working in har- 
mony with the Divine Idea. Almighty strength 
is pledged on the side we have taken; and we 
labor with the certainty of success. We know it; 
we feel it; whether the triumph be soon or late, 
it is to be. 

In such a cause, temporary reverses, such as 
the annexation of Texas and the Mexican war— 
events which, for aught we know, may beso over- 
ruled as to hasten the downfall of the evil to 
which they owe their origin—should not have 
the effect to intimidate or discourage us. So 
far as we can see, the acquisition of new slave 
territory is every way to be deplored, but its evil 
will be greatly aggravated if thereby the faith 
and zeal of Abolitionists are destroyed or weak- 
ened. The worst result of the baneful Missouri 
Compromise was its paralyzing effect upon the 
Anti-Slavery feeling of the free States. The el- 
oquent tongues and pens which in 1819 and ’20 
spoke out from all parties and sects, against sla- 
very, were silenced by that fatal triumph of evil. 
Years of dumb, quiet submission followed. One 
man alone, the indomitable Benjamin Lundy, 
seemed to have a clear appreciation of what the 
occasion required. Having spent all his property 
in efforts to resist the admission of the new slave 
Territory into the Union, he toiled in a Western 
workshop, with unremitting diligence, until he had 
saved enough from his hard earnings to establish 
a free printing press, and renew his battle with 
the monster crime of his country. Let us meet 
the present crisis as Lundy did that of 1820; 
taking for our own his motto, “ Goto work, keep to 
work, hold on and never give up”? With the insane 
rejoicings over the annexation of Texas and the 
conquest of Mexico, let us mingle the deep vow 
of indignant freemen, to give no sleep to our eyes, 
nor rest to our hands, until, with God’s blessing 
on our labors, American territory, “however 
bounded,” is swept clean of slavery. 





THE STRONG PREYING UPON THE WEAK, 


Lovers of liberty have, always spoken in ab- 

horrence of the partitioning of Poland. May a 
similar scene never disgrace this continent! One 
paragraph of the Mexican news last week we are 
sure must have arrested the attention of our read- 
ers: 
“The English,” says Mr. Kendall, “do not 
want to see us in the city of Mexico; they have 
interests of their own to subserve, and are fearful 
that the American hold upon the shattered Re- 
public will soon be too strong to be shaken off ex- 
cept to their great detriment. If an immediate 
peace be made, why, then, the United States can 
help herself to such portion of Northern Merico as 
she may covet, while England will come in at the 
Southern extremity, and lay hold of territory to her 
heart’s content.” 

In connection with this, read the following : 

“The Washington correspondent of the New 


York Courier, writing under date of the 13th 
instant, says: ‘I know positively, and say so with- 
out fear of being contradicted, that the British 
Government and the British Minister in Mexico 
are perfectly agreed that we should keep Upper 
and Lower California on the terms proposed by 
Mr. Buchanan in the second instructions sent to 
Mr. Trist ; and Mr. Bankhead was earnestly urg- 
ing on the Mexican Government the policy of ac- 
cepting at once the proffered peace.” 


We hope that the virtuous public sentiment of 
both England and the United States may be strong 
enough to deter their respective Governments 
from any such partitioning bargain as is hinted at 
in these two extracts. It would be as dishonest as 
the division and absorption of Poland. 

How ‘much wiser, how much more honorable, 
the policy that would seek to win the consent 
of the whole of Mexico to come into our Union, 
which would then be truly entitled, the United 


States of America! 
> 


For the National Era. 
WORDS TO THE WORKERS. 


Speak ye, men of thought—speak out! 
Trust ye still response to find : : 
Thoughts will gush from kindred mind— 

Even as the arousing shout 
Starts reply from caverns deep: 

Echoes till ye speak will sleep! 


Patch not ancient lies with new! 
Moths will seek their old abode : 
Build on sand a marble road, 

And ’twill sink its basis through ; 
Rivets in a rotten shield 
Will but make it sooner yield! 


What though ye be weak and few! 
What though ne’er a sunbeam smiles! 
Insects build the coral isles— 

Insects pierce the ocean through : 

Ye are MEN—and will ye quail, 
When the insect did not fail ¢ 


Clothed with nightshade twine the oaks : 
Truth, though bound in shackles, strives ; 
Error forgeth her own gyves, 

As itself the nightshade chokes: 

Stara, and flowers, and all things bright, 
Work through darkness into light! 


Speak ye, then, to echoing soul, 
Till the eternal concave sound— 
Till around creation roll 
Voices from the vast profound : 
Even like the glorions shouts that rang, 
When the Morning Stars together sang! 


Speak! till the Voice of Truth hath broken 
The bands of buried mind— 
Till souls shall — the chains that bind— 
When the prophet Word is spoken; 
And like Lazarus shall spring forth mankind, 
And leave the grave of its thought behind! 


DUGANNE. 


A NEW MOVEMENT. 


The Ohio Statesman, Guernsey Jeffersonian, and 
Cleveland Plaindvaler, are out strongly in favor of 
holding the next Democratic National Conven- 
tion in May, 1848, at Cincinnati! The recent ac- 
cessions to our Western Territory, the number 


: 4 ‘ : |and population of the Western States, and the 
In all his social relations, in all | 


firmness with which they have maintained Dem- 
ocratic principles, are sufficient reasons, they 
think, in support of the proposition. It will not 
suit the old party managers. Baltimore is the 
place where they can bring their machinery to 
bear most effectually in the production of certain 
effects. 


> 


ROBERT DALE OWEN, 


We hear many speculations concerning the 
causes of the defeat of Robert Dale Owen. Some 
of the Whigs claim that it is a triumph of Chris- 
tianity over infidelity; that his opponent elec- 
tioneered against him chiefly upon the ground of 
his former publications in regard to Marriage, 
Religion, &c. This may be so; but it is some- 
what remarkable the good people in his district 


| never thought of this before. They knew years 


ago, just as well as they now do, the peculiar doc- 
trines he had advocated. 

The New York Trilune thinks that it was be- 
cause, having professed to be a reformer and phi- 
lanthropist, he showed great inconsistency in be 
coming a party hack, voting for all the President’s 
measures, without stint or hesitation; whereat, 
his constituents being offended, concluded to dis- 
miss him. 





A Democratic paper in Indiana, says, that he 
had already been elected several times, so that 
many thought it was time to let the principle of 
rotation in office resume its operation ; moreover, 
so far as Executive favor was dispensed through 
him, it seemed to be showered upon those of his 
own kindred. . 

The party prints on neither side show any dis- 
position to inquire what influence his opposition 
to the Wilmot Proviso may have had in defeating 
him. But is it not a fact, that the Democrats 
from Indiana who voted for the Proviso, are re- 
elected by their ordinary majorities? That those 
who voted against it, with the exception of Mr. 
Owen, are re-elected by greatly reduced majori- 
ties? That Mr. Henley is re-elected by a major- 
ity of but forty-two? And are we to believe that 
the vote of Mr. Owen in opposition to this great 
measure had nothing to do with his defeat? 


——————.»—_—_ 


DISGRACEFUL, 


While Mr. Garrison and Mr. Douglass were 
recently holding a meeting in the Court-house at 
Harrisburg, a set of rowdies gathered about the 
place, and, by the aid of stones and addled eggs, 
succeeded in interrupting the exercises. Doug- 
lass was the principal object of their abuse, and, 
when he left the house, they commenced stoning 
him, and would have injured him had not his 
colored friends gathered about him as an escort: 
It is stated that no attempts were made by the 
police to suppress the disturbance. This is shame- 
ful. Had there been any disposition on their 
part to keep the peace, it could easily have been 
done. It were a fit punishment for such mobocrats 
to lock them up for a week, and diet them on the 
kind of arguments they love so well to handle. 


SS eee 


EDITORIAL CHANGES, 


Mr. De Puy, editor ‘of the Indianapolis Free 
Press, has sold that paper to Dr. M. R. Wicker- 
sham, who will hereafter conduct it. De Puy has 
labored hard and industriously since, in obedience 
to his principles, he refused to succumb, with his 
Democratic brethren, to Slavery-dictation in 1844. 
His successor, Dr. Wickersham, is not only a 
Liberty man, but a Land Reformer. 

The last Emancipator brings the valedictory of 
its editor, Joshua Leavitt. The reasons assigned 
for his retirement, he thus states : 

“The certainty that the paper will not at pres- 
ent yield me an adequate support, and the duty I 
owe to my family, of beginning now (at the age of 
fifty-three) to attempt to make some provision for 
them and for old age, together with the convic- 
tion that my services can now be very well spared, 
as editor, have brought be to this conclusion, with- 
out a doubt of its correctness.” 

The publishers say, that they have nearly com- 
pleted an arrangement by which a gentleman, 
known all over the country, is to become editor of 
the paper, while Henry B. Stanton will be asso- 
ciate editor, and S. E. Sewall, Joshua Leavitt, and 
Joseph C. Lovejoy, will be contributors. Mr. 
Leavitt has done great service to the Anti-Slavery 
cause, and we rejoice to learn that it is not to 
lose the benefit of his labors. 

He says: : 

“ That, in so long a service, under circumstances 
much beset with difficulty and embarrassment, I 
have always done that which was wisest, justest, 
or best, could not be pretended, without a miracle. 
I can only say, that, looking upon myself as en- 
gaged in a work which was absolutely necessary 
to the salvation of my country, and equally ne- 
cessary to the honor and success of the gospel of 
Christ, I have uniformly endeavored to do that 
which I honestly thought the cause required to 
be done, ‘ without fear, favor, or hope of reward.’ 
I have not flinched from declaring the truth 
through any apprehension of personal loss ; I have 
not favored any who seemed to stand in the way 
of freedom; and I certainly have not looked for 
earthly wealth or honor by walking in this road. 
And as to my mistakes or errors, real or supposed, 
perhaps those who best comprehend the nature of 
the service I was called to perform, will put the 
kindest construction both upon my motives and 


my acts.” 
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GRAND EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MAGNET- 
IC TELEGRAPH. ’ 


The Journal of Commerce relates several exper- 
iments recently made with the Magnetic Tele- 
graph, for the determination of the difference of 
longitude between New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. The observatories at the three 
places were connected by a continuous wire, and, 
on the 29th of July, “twenty clock signals were 
given at Jersey City, and recorded hoth at Phila- 





delphia and Washington; twenty signals were 





give at Philadelphia, which were received at 
ersey City and Washington; and twenty sig. 
nals, given at Washington, were received at Jer. 
sey City and Philadelphia. Thus the comparison 
of the three clocks was perfect; and thus the 
original plan of observation was fully carried out, 
This was glorious success. The same complete 
set of signals has since been again exchanged be. 
tween the three observatories. The object of the 
observations has thus been completely attained. 


“The difference of longitude between Jerse 
City and Philadelphia, is tour minutes and thirt 
seconds; and between Jersey City and Washing. 
ton, twelve minutes and three seconds, omitting 
in each case, a fraction of a second, which ¢qy, 
only be fully determined when all the obseryy. 
tions have been completely reduced. 

“One important conclusion is deducible fyoy 
these experiments, viz: That, by means of the 
magnetic telegraph, a clock in New York can be 
compared with another at a distance of two hun. 
dred miles, quite as accurately as two clocks can 
be compared in adjoining rooms. Another con. 
clusion which appears to be authorized by these 
experiments is, that the time required for the 
electric fluid to travel from New York to Wash- 
ington, and back again, a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles, is so small a fraction of a second. 
that it is inappreciable to the most practiced ob. 
server.” 





REVIEW. 


History or THE RoMAN Rerusiac. By J. Michelet. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

We have been delaying some time, for the pur 
pose of bestowing on this remarkable book the 
notice it deserves; but it seems impossible to pre. 
sent in a newspaper a fit analysis of so pro. 
found and comprehensive a work. The author 
says, “ This work is a history, and not a disserta- 
tion.” This by no means defines it. It is a pow- 
erful combination of history, philosophy, and po- 
etry, illustrated by great erudition. T'o one unfa- 
miliar with the details of Roman history, it would 
be a sealed book. In many passages, Michelet re- 
minds us, in his painting, of Carlyle’s History of 
the French Revolution, but he far exceeds that 
writer in the depth of his learning and scope of 
his comment. What adds to his excellence is, his 
profound sympathy with the rights and welture 
of the masses, his deep hostility to monopoly and 
slavery. The part of his history before us ex- 
tends no further than to the foundation of the em- 
pire. It is divided into three books—the first he 
ing devoted to a description of Italy, a learned 
account of its ancient tribes, an inquiry into the 
origin and organization of the city of Rome, and 
the events of its mythic and heroic ages; the 
second embraces the period of its conquests; the 
third, that of the termination of the city, and 
the establishment of the empire. It closes with a 
the earlier ages of Rome, and to all is added an 
appendix, invaluable for its references. 

We hope to be able to recur to this work at a 
future time. 





Lonpon Quarter.Ly Review. June, 1847. (Republication.) 
New York: Leonard Scott & Co. 

The June number of this Quarterly opens with 
an elaborate review of Lord Lindsay’s work on 
the History of Christian Art. The article is 
written in an original style, and is highly sugges. 
tive. Two able papers, one on the Financial 
Pressure of Great Britain, the other on the Peel 
Policy, will command the attention of political 
economists. Peel is handled severely, but the re- 
viewer is not always consistent. He reprobates 
the ex-minister in one place, “not so much with 
his policy as his conduct, not his want of political 
judgment or sagacity, but his dishonesty and treach- 
ery.” And on the same page he writes, “For our- 
selves, we repeat our disbelief that Sir Robert 
Peel could be or can be actuated by any personally 
dishonorable motive!” From which we learn, that 
aman may be guilty of “ dishonesty and treach- 
ery,” and yet be actuated by no motive dishonor- 
able to himself! This is a profound discovery in 
ethics. 

The other articles of this number are, the Heir 
of the Stuarts, Journal of a Residence in Portugal, 
Pantaguelism, From Oxford to Rome, Sir James 
Ross’s Voyage tothe Antarctic Regions, Grands Jours 
d’ Auvergne. 

It is a good time to begin a new volume of the 
Quarterly, as this June number is the first of the 
28th volume of the American edition. 





Tue OBercin QuaRTERLY Review. Edited by President 
A. Mahan and Professor C. G. Finney. August, 1847. 
Oberlin: James G. Fitch. 

Five articles, all of a theological character, com- 
pose this number—the Doctrine of Imperfection, 
an Examination of the Review of Finney’s The- 
ology, Simplicity of Moral Actions, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, the Confession of Faith of the Presby- 
terian Church. We need hardly say that the 
Oberlin Quarterly is designed for the limited 
world of thinkers. 





Brezz Essay: or Six REASONS WHY INFIDELS SHOULD BE 
Curistians. By D. Trueman. Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 
The object of the author is to present a small, 

cheap work in defence of the Bible, unconnected 

with controversy. It contains many good thoughts, 
in simple, perspicuous style, and is calculated to 
do good service. 





Tue Goop Genivs THAT TurRNED EVERYTHING INTO 
Gop. By the Brothers Maynyew. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington. 

This is one of a series of handsomely printed 
and beautifully illustrated books, issued by Har- 
per & Brothers, under the title of Harper's Fire- 
side Library. Their leading purposes are, to fur- 
nish the young members of the domestic circle 
with instruction and amusement, awakening their 
fancy, gratifying their taste, satisfying their love 
of fiction, and at the same time inculcating excc!- 
lent moral lessons. “The Good Genius that 
Turns Everything into Gold” is a pleasant fairy 
tale, run ina Yankee mould, showing the potency 
of industry, in a way calculated to captivate the 
young mind. The embellishments are numerous, 
and quite elegant. 





Men, Women, anp Booxs. By Leigh Hunt. New York 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by F’. Taylor, Pennsylvan' 
Avenue. 

This is a selection, by the author, of sketches, 
essays, and critical memoirs, from his published 
prose writings, given to the public in his young¢T 
days, through the English periodicals. Leigh 
Hunt is a very agreeable essayist, though he 
sometimes trifles too much. In the two volumes 
before us, he shows himself a keen observer, and a 
graphic describer, with an eye for the ludicrous, 
and a faculty of saying many quaint, many pul- 
gent things. He is not magnificent like Foster, 
or brilliant like Macaulay, or novel and pecu- 
liar like Carlyle, or gracefully and naturally hu- 
morous like Goldsmith, or transcendental like 
Emerson ; but there are few writers who can make 
more capital out of the eccentricities and mere 
externals of life, than he has done in the series of 
Essays and Sketches which the Harpers have 
embodied in these two finely printed volumes. 





For the National Era. 
TO MRS. H., ON THE DEATH OF HER SON. 


Friend of my youth, and graver age, 
. en = vith thee ; 
nd, oh! could I assuage your grief, 
’T were happiness to me. 
But earthly consolation’s vain, 
And Heaven’s alone is sure; 
The Mighty One who wrought the wo 
Will also work the cure. 
He sends the evil and the good, 
The sunshine and the rain— 
He darkens o’er our dearest hopes, 
And brightens all again. 
The bitter cup will pass away— 
etear forget tostart— | . 
And “Time, with healing on his wings, 
Pour balm into your heart. A.B. 
WAsuincton, August 23, 1847. 
——_— >—- 


FIRE AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


From the Baltimore Clipper. 
Puitvapetrnia, August 22, 1847. 

A destructive fire occurred last night, which 
consumed the extensive sugar refinery ° 4 
Erown, and Newlin’s brewery, on Broad street. 
The loss is estimated at $200,000! . 

I regret to add that the fire was attended by thé 
loss of several lives, besides several who wer? 
wounded, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA—THE FOREIGN 
NEWS — DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT, 
ETC, 


The English mail steamer Cambria arrived at 
Boston last Wednesday afternoon, from Liver~ 
pool on the 4th of August, with one hundred pM 
three passengers from that place. She stopped a 
Halifax, where she took on board eighteen pas- 
sengers from the French steamer Missour1. : 

From. the statements made by passengers, it 
seems that the Missouri started from Havre on 
the 3ist July ; that, when within one or two hun- 
dred miles of Halifax, ber coal gave out ; that her 
chief sails had not been bent, or her rigging even 
set up; that there were no charts aboard; and 
that she was fallen in with by a British vessel, 
whose mate went on board as pilot, and brought 
her in; that passengers were stinted in provis- 
ions and water, uncomfortably lodged, and not 
furnished decently even with table furniture, 
&e. 

Parliament has been dissolved, and a new one 
elected. Our correspondent, in another column, 
furnishes some interesting items in regard to the 
returns. We regret that Sturge and Alexander 
have been defeated. ‘They would have done honor 
to the new Parliament. Bowring, George Thomp- 
son, Bright, Cobden, Feargus O’Connor, &c., have 
been elected. 

On the 23d, the Queen prorogued the Parlia- 
ment in person. A few days before, (on the 20th.) 
a most interesting discussion took place in regard 
to the donations from this country to Ireland. 
We transfer the whole to our columns, so hon- 
orable is it to the Parliament, so well calculated 
to awaken kind feelings in this country, and, we 
may add, so finely does Lord Palmerston contrast 
with himself on this occasion : 


“ DONATION OF FOOD FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

“Qn the 20th ultimo, the following interesting 
debate took place: 

“ Mr. Brotherton moved an address to her Ma- 
jesty ‘that she will be graciously pleased to di- 
rect that there be laid before this House a copy 
of the letter from the Secretary of State for Fer- 
eign Affairs to her Britannic Majesty’s Minister 
at Washington, acknowledging the donations in 
food and money, of the Legislature and citizens of 
the United States of America, for the relief of the 
famine in Ireland’ ‘The honorable gentleman 
then referred tothe great amount of misery and 
destitution which had been experienced in Ire- 
land, and to the very large contributions raised in 
America for the relief of that country, one com- 
mittee having raised a sum of not less than 
£109,000, and another of £60,000. ‘The expedi- 
tion with which these large contributions were 
converted into food and transmitted to Ireland 
was also matter of surprise as well as gratitude. 
The honorable gentleman having read extracts 
from several letters received from various parts 
of the United States, to show the promptitude 
with which the humane exertions of the Ameri- 
can people were conducted, proceeded to observe, 
that, after the manifestation of such kindly feel- 
ings on their part, we could do no less than give 
expression to the gratitude which we felt. [Hear, 
hear.]| He regarded the conduct of America, in 
this respect, of great importance, seeing it tended 
to confirm those friendly relations that existed 
between the two countries, and would aid in lay- 
ing the foundation of lasting peace. These rea- 
sons justified him in moving that this address be 
presented to her Majesty, simply with the view 
of eliciting the strong expressions of national grat- 
itude which he was certain were felt in every part 
of her Majesty’s dominions. [Hear, hear.] 

“Mr. W. Brown concurred in what had been 
said by the honorable gentleman, with regard to 
the effect upon the amicable relations of the two 
countries which the recent conduct of America 
was calculated to produce. It was not merely the 
amount of their contributions, but the promptness 
with which vessels were placed at the disposal of 
the contributors, for the transmission of grain to 
Ireland, and the kindness and hospitality which 
were shown to those who went from this country 
to procure provisions, that demanded their grati- 
tude and esteem. [Hear, hear.]| There was one 
feature in the transaction deserving of particular 
notice, namely, that part of the donations came 
from our red brethren in the West. 

“ Lord Palmerston. I have very great pleasure 
in acquiescing and supporting the motion of my 
honorable friend. The only regret I can feel on 
the occasion is, that, although the despatch for 
which he has moved expresses, in strong terms 
the feelings of her Majesty’s Government, and 
the feelings which we believe animate the whole 
of the British nation, still, Iam sensible that no 
terms which could have heen employed hy mo 
could adequately convey the feelings of thankful- 
ness and admiration which the conduct of our 


there was a general illumination. The first act 
of Cardinal Ferreti was to dismiss and exile Mon- 
signor Grasselini, the Governor of Rome, allow- 
ing him only twenty-four hours to quit the city. 
M. Grasselini opposed no resistance. 

“Col. Freddi escaped at the moment some Na- 
tional Guards entered his house to arrest him. 
They found his servants burning papers with 
such precipitation that they set on fire the cur- 
tains of his bed-chamber. 

“Capt. Muzzareli and Bertola were apprehend- 
ed, and the former would have been murdered by 
the populace, had not Prince Alexandro and Prince 
Rospigliosi interfered. Various persons had been 
arrested, and the disclosures of the prisoners, and 
the papers seized in their possession, had thrown 
much light on the conspiracy. The National 
Guard was armed and equipped in all haste, and 
several princes had offered the ground floors of 
their palaces to establish temporary posts. The 
troops of the garrison, and even the gendarmes, 
in whom the conspirators placed every confidence, 
fraternized with the people. Col. Bini, command- 
ing a battalion of chasseurs, several officers of 
which were compromised in the plot, had visited 
all the posts of the National Guard, and declared, 
with tears in his eyes, that he was totally igno- 
rant of the designs of those officers. 

“ RUSSIA. 

“'The accounts from Russia are of battles with 
the people of Caucasus, and the obstinate defence 
of the mountaineers. 

“INDIA AND CHINA. 


“Two overland mails have arrived at London. 
The first dated from Canton to the 23d, Hong 
Kong to the 25th May, Calcutta to the 3d June, 
and Madras to the 9th. : 

“ The state of affairs in China was still unsatis- 
fuctory. Up to the 23d May, when the last ac- 
counts left Canton, all business remained suspend- 
ed, and fresh disturbances were anticipated. The 
mob had menaced the Governor, Keying, for his 
recent concessions to foreigners, and threatened 
to burn his palace if he attempted to give effect 
to the terms of the late treaty, especially in so far 
as regarded a concession to the English of ade- 
quate lands for dwellings, warehouses, &c., on the 
Honan side of the river, a site for the erection of 
a church in the vicinity of the present factories, 
and space for the formation ofa cemetery at Wham- 
poa. 


EE 


FROM SANTA FE, 


News has arrived at St. Louis from Santa Fe, 
up to July 5. 

Intelligence having been received that Lieu- 
tenant Brown and several of his men had been 
killed near Bagos, 75 miles from Santa Fe, Major 
Edmonston, with a small party, gave pursuit, 
overtook the Mexicans, slaughtered several of 
them, and, it is reported, extorted a confession 
that another conspiracy was on foot. ‘The party 
who brings this news met Colonel Easton’s com- 
mand on the Arkansas, a small portion of which 
a few days before had been surprised by the Ca- 
manches, who killed eight, and wounded three. 
Our people in New Mexico were constantly ap- 
prehending an attack; and General Price had 
ordered in all the grazing parties from the country. 


FROM THE BRAZOS, 


The U.S. steamship Telegraph arrived at New 
Orleans on the 10th, from Vera Cruz on the 3d, 
and the Brazos on the 7th, bringing no later in- 
telligence from General Scott, but something later 
from General Taylor. 


The Matamoros Flag of the 4th instant says: 


“From Major Arthur, formerly quartermaster 
at Cerralvo, we learn that General Wool has re- 
ceived orders to proceed with the advance of 
General Taylor’s column, on the 20th instant, in 
the direction of Encarnacion, some twenty leagues 
from Buena Vista, where he will establish a de- 
pot, into which three months’ rations will be 
thrown. The army will then advance upon San 
Luis, and communication be opened with Tam- 
pico or Tuxpan, from whence supplies will there- 
after be received. All the mules, and other means 
of transportation, have been ordered above, and 
activity prevails throughout the whole depart- 
ment. 

“The New Orleans Delta learns from a passen- 
ger in the Telegraph, from Matamoros, that Major 
Crossman, quartermaster at Camargo, received 
imperative orders, on the 29th ult., to have all the 
necessary supplies and means of transportation 
in Monterey by the 20th instant. Four hundred 
wagons, as a part of those means, have been for- 
warded on from the Brazos.” 





THE CONGRESS OF MEXICO AND THE OVER- 
TURE OF THD UNITED eraTTs, 


Santa Anna, unwilling to assume the respon- 





brethren in the United States must have excited 
among all classes of her Majesty’s subjects. As 
my honorable friend has stated, not only was the 
supply sent large, liberal, and generous in amount, 
but the manner in which it was sent, the prompt- 
itude with which it was forwarded, and the strong 
feeling of interest which was expressed on the 
part of all those who had contributed to that supply. 

were more almost than could possibly be expected 
on the part of persons who, however united to us 
in origin, and bound to us by every tie of language 
and religion, of manners and habits, still, being 
separated by a mighty expanse of ocean, could not 
be animated perhaps by the same extent of sym- 
pathy by which our brethren in the United States 
have been so honorably distinguished. 

“T agree with my honorable friend, that trans- 
actions of this nature are calculated to cement in 
the strongest manner those ties which ought to 
unite kindred nations ; and it is this circumstance 
which ought not to be lost sight of—that, while, 
on the one hand, acts of generosity such as these 
bind and rivet the affections of those upon whom 
they have been conferred ; on the other hand, they 
tend, by the very exercise which accompanies 
them of good and kindly feelings, to increase the 
affection of those by whom they are done toward 
those who have heen the objects of these generous 
acts. And therefore, sir, both in regard to the 
feelings which those actions proclaim in America, 
I gm happy to think that, whatever may have been 
the sufferings and calamities which gave rise to 
these acts, at all events, they will so far have been 
attended with happy results, that they have af- 
forded to our brethren in the United States an 
opportunity of doing that which will never be for- 
gotten by the people of this country, and, I hope, 
for a long time, will increase the good feeling of 
the people of the United States toward their breth- 
ren in this country. [Cheers.] 

_ “Lord Morpeth said, as he had had very pecu- 
liar opportunities of noticing the warmth of feel- 
ing which existed in every part of the Union to- 
ward the inhabitants of this, which they called 
‘the old’ country, he could not help declaring his 
participation in the feelings of satisfaction and 
thankfulness expressed by the honorable member 
and by his noble friend. It was impossible to 
overrate the strength of those feelings, evinced 
by the warmth of sympathy which had been call- 
ed forth in America, and by the liberal and sub- 
stantial tokens which had accompanied it, and 
which, he trusted, would be considered to be am- 
ply answered by the despatch of his noble friend. 

ut he was not sorry that, before Parliament rose, 
feelings such as those expressed by the honorable 
members had found a vent within the walls of that 

House. He had received letters recently from 
New York, describing the measures taken there 
for securing the health and comfort of the desti- 
tute emigrants from this country; and at Boston 
an island had been set apart for and appropri- 
ated to hospitals. He believed that the same 
kindly spirit prevailed all over the Union, from 
Maine to New Orleans; and although occasion- 
ally causes of soreness and subjects of altercation 





would unavoidably arise between the two coun- 
tries, as between other nations, the touchstone of 
calamity was only wanting to call forth at all times 
Whatever was most generous and kind in our na- 
ture. He bore, with pleasure, his testimony to 
the value of those feelings which the calamities 
of Ireland had elicited in America. [Hear, hear.] 
The motion was then agreed to.” 


“FRANCE, 


“The Moniteur has published the law extending 
. Bg 31st Jaanaey, 1848, the free importation 

rance 0 ‘ 
getables, ond corn, = meal, flour, rice, dry ve- 
“ M. Pellapra, one of the confederates of M. Teste, 


whe, it by be recollected, absconded to Brussels, 
efore the trial of his accompli. i ke 
rendered himself. ego Re sgay dai 


b , and, having undergone a formal 
trial, was declared guilty, and sentenced to civil 
degradation and a fine of 10,000 francs. 

“ ITALY. 

“Rome.—A conspiracy against the Papal Gov- 
ernment has been discovered at Rome. Paid 
agents were to have greated an alarm among the 
multitude, and to have thrown og. 5 at the feet 
of the so] iers, to induce a belief that it was in- 
tended to murder them. Fifty malefactors were 
to have been let loose from the prisons shortly be- 
fore the fireworks, in order to occasion confusion. 
The popular chief, Cicerruacchio, discovered the 
Whole on bo 15th. The people pny | de- 

€ suspension of the f and the 
having ordered the cecal opener of the 
National Guard, upwards of 2,000 of the most re- 
Spectable citizens applied to the authorities for 
cat and succeeded fn maintaining public tran- 


“Cardinal Ferreti, the new Secretary of State, 


arrived at Rome on the 16th. The people re-. 
With acclamation, 


and in the evening 


sibility properly belonging to the Executive, of 
taking into consideration the pacific overture of 
the United States, and either rejecting it at once, 
or making it the basis of a treaty, to be ratified 
or rejected by the Congress of Mexico, laid the 
whole subject before that body. It was referred 
to a committee, which reported at length, recom- 
mending that the despatch be returned to the Ex- 
ecutive. The report is published in the New 
Orleans Picayune. It defines the duties of the 
Executive, and the National Legislature, respect- 
ively, under the Constitution, showing that it is 
impossible, without violating that instrument, for 
the Congress to take the initiative in the nego- 
tiation of any treaty. One or two passages of 
this report will serve to show the temper of that 
body: 

“Congress, as the faithful representative of 
the wishes of the people, who have been outraged 
by the most unjust of all aggressions, and are de- 
termined not to consent that an ignominious 
treaty should secure to our neighbors the posses- 
sion of the territory usurped by them, and with 
it the dominion of this continent—terminating at 
the same time our political existence in a manner 
which would not even entitle us to the compas- 
sion of other people—[Congress] has uniformly 
opposed everything which should seem to open 
the way for a peace, which would at this day be 
every way ignominious, and it has exercised the 
most jealous care and precaution to prevent even 
the remotest danger of such a disaster. 

The committee participates in these feelings, 
and would only observe that this constitutional 
power conferred upon the Executive cannot be 
assailed by us, nor does it afford occasion for well- 
founded alarm, nor in fine is it possible that Con- 
gress should itself discharge this duty. The 
management of diplomatic negotiations demands 
such reserve, so much discussion,.an activity so 
well timed, a system of designs so well prosecuted, 
that it would be impossible to carry them on with 
certainty, if their management were intrusted to 
a numerous body The policy of all nations con- 
firms this truth, and there is no doubt that Con- 
gress itself renounced the power of negotiation, 
when, in amending our original constitutional pact, 
it determined that there should be no alteration 
in the provisions we have cited, atid left them to 
stand as they were.” 

The report was taken up and adopted the same 
day, by a vote of 52 ayes, 22 nays. 





AN INVASION OF AMERICAN SOIL, 


A writer in the St. Louis Republican, while at 
St. Peter’s, on the Upper Mississippi, some time 


since, learned from a gentleman there the follow- 
ing facts : 


“Pierre Choteau, jun., & Co., the successors of 
the American Fur Company, have a trading es- 
tablishment in the Sioux country, on the head 
waters of the Red River of the North, several 
miles within the American territory, and from the 
line dividing us from the British colonies. For 
some time past—in fact, ever since the appre- 
hended difficulties between the two countries con- 
cerning the Oregon boundary—the British Gov- 
ernment. have kept stationed in the vicinity of 
Selkirk’s settlement a body of regular troops, 
who, it is now well understood, were intended, if 
hostilities had occurred, to take Fort Snelling, 
and other posts and property on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. 

“ A short time since, some of these troops, as is 
alleged, deserted and came across into the Ameri- 
can territory, and, we believe, some of them en- 
tered into the employ of the American traders. 
Subsequently, a British officer, with a force of 
regular soldiers, came over to the American trad- 
ing station, arrested these men, asserting that 
they were deserters. Against this act of inva- 
sion of our soil, and insult to our national author- 
ity, the agent at the station remonstrated. He 
had neither the authority nor the means of resist- 
ance; nor was he di to protect the men 
against a lawful seizure; but he earnestly pro- 





tested > ogee the British Government ex 
this high prerogative upon our soil, and this, too, 
without investigation, or the shadow of authority 
from the United States. His remonstrance and 
tests were unheeded: the men were seized, 
sean re emet heck into the British posses- 
knows?" e = the parties arrested is not 
If this statement be correct, an outrage has 
been committed, which our Government, of course, 
Will not fail to present to the notice of the British 
Government. We have no doubt that due repa- 
ration will be made, : i? 





TERRIBLE SHIPWRECK, 


The Boston Mercantile Journal furnishes addi- 
tional particulars concerning the terrible ship- 
wreck of the Iduna, briefly announced in our last 


paper: 

“The passengers in the Iduna were composed 
of industrious Swedes, who were coming to this 
country with considerable sums of money in their 

ession, for the purpose of purchasing farms, 
and settling at the West. The collision was so 
sudden and unexpected, and the vessel sunk so 
soon afterward, that none of the passengers had 
time to clothe themselves. Most of them, how- 
ever, secured their money, which was mostly in 
gold, about their persons, which accounts for the 
serious loss of life. Those who were saved had 
been in the water nearly half an hour when they 
were picked up, during which time those who 
had gold about their persons had sunk. It is sup- 
posed that Captain Moberg, master of the barque, 
had $1,400 in gold about his person. 

“Those who were saved were entirely desti- 
tute of money, and mostly clad in their night- 
clothes, when taken on board the Shanunga. The 
warm-hearted tars on board furnished them with 
all their spare clothing, reserving nothing for them- 
selves but what they stood in, and everything 
which could be devised to administer to their com- 
fort was cheerfully performed. 

“ The survivors of this dreadful calamity have 
been deprived of near and dear relatives or 
friends. One of the survivors, a little girl of 
12 years of age has lost father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, and is thus left alone in a strange 
land.” 

One hundred and seventy-two passengers were 
lost. The following is a list of the names of the 


34 persons saved : 

“Edward Kaiser, Teresa Litthner, cabin pas- 
sengers; Carle Lausen, Leohard Rohshuber, A. 
Werster, Frederick Kohr, Carle Setz and wife, 
Daniel Gunthee, Frederick Kaseburgh, Johanna 
Wenzel, Heinrich Trohlose and daughter, Joseph 
Werster, Johanna Knught, Gothel Shultz and 
wife, Anton Butner and son, Christopher Glocke, 
Johanna Gessner, Frederick Mahnhort, Andreas 
Lang and son, Heinrich Hoffman, Susannah Sche- 
becher, Barbara Larken, sieerage passengers; P. 
G. Wiberg, first otticer; —— Hayfroon, second 
officer; Cloff Soderlann, John Medburg, Elias 
Lindstron, Peter Carlshorn, Justoff Mohttohon, 
seamen.” 


—— 


STILL LATER FROM VERA CRUZ, 


A train, consisting of 200 wagons and 300 or 
400 mules, escorted by 1,500 men, left Vera Cruz 
on the 7th inst., for the interior. 

Vera Cruz and Tampico both have now ample 
garrisons. 

Gen. Pierce, it seems, has been making rather 
an uncalled for display of his authority. On ap- 
proaching Jalapa, he sent word to the authorities 
that he was in want of provisions, and that rea- 
sonable prices would be paid for all furnished ; he 
added, that they would be arrested and sent pris- 
oners to Perote if his request was not complied 
with. The provisions were furnished, but under 
a strong protest from the authorities against the 
menace of the General, which they justly deemed 
gratuitous and insulting. 

Some men have a great fondness for exercising 
authority in an offensive way. Gen. Pierce might 
doubtless have obtained all he wanted, and yet 
have behaved like a gentleman. 

A postscript to a letter received from an officer 
of the army at Vera Cruz says: “ We have indi- 
rect news from Gen. Scott; the aspect was pa- 
cific.” 

It now appears that. the report adopted by the 
Mexican Congress, under which the despatch 
was returned to the Government, was not final. 
The Secretary of State, by order of Santa Anna, 
again addressed the Congress, representing that 
it was not to impose upon that body executive 
duties that the despatch had been submitted to 
them, but in view of the law of Congress, on 
the subject of peace with this country ; it was ne- 
cessary to relieve the Executive from disabilities 
to act ; it wanted to know whether Congress were 
willing that it should entertain the overture of Mr. 
Buchanan. 

The action of Congress on this second proposi- 
tion had not transpired. 

——_oe 

Tue Fire 1n Pawwapecenia.— Further Particu- 
lars—We mentioned yesterday that a serious 
fire, attended with loss of life, occurred in Phila- 
delphia._cn-DSatawdag-aigiti—te-twele cat in the 
sugar refinery of George L. Broom, seven stories, 
which was entirely consumed, with 10,000 moulds, 
4,000 barrels of sugar, and the machinery, occa- 
sioning a loss of $140,000, one-fifth of which only 
was insured. The flames also communicated to 
the brewery of R. Newlin, which, with 20,000 
bushels of malt, was also destroyed. Several ad- 
joining buildings were greatly damaged, but by 
the falling of the walls of the sugar refinery the 
most disastrous consequences ensued, the Reliance 
and Fairmount fire companies being buried he- 
neath the falling fragments, two of whom were 
almost instantly crushed to death, and about fifty 
others more or less injured, some having broken 
legs or arms, and others receiving severe contu- 


sions on the head, or ugly wounds on various 
parts of the body. 
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RAILROAD FROM CINCINNATI TO ST. LOUIS. 


The adjourned meeting of citizens of Cincin- 
cinnati, to take into consideration the policy of 
running a railroad from Cincinnati to St. Louis, 
met on the evening of the 1ith, in the hall 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, of Cincinnati, when 
the committee, appointed at a former meeting, 
made its report. The following resolutions em- 
body the reasons in support of the policy of 
opening such a communication, and also the plan 
by which it is proposed that the city shall give 
it aid. 

Resolved, That the vast amount of travelling 
and business passing daily and hourly between 
St. Louis and Cincinnati, the circuitous route of 
the communication by water, and its frequent ob- 
struction by ice and low water, render the con- 
struction of a railroad between those points, not 
only necessary, but indispensable. 

Resolved, That, as a part of the great line of 
travel between the seaports of the Atlantic and 
the producing regions of the West, the connection 
between St. Louis and Cincinnati is necessary 
and inevitable ; and equally so, whether the re- 
mainder of the route be through Pittsburg to 
Philadelphia, through Western Virginia to Bal- 
timore, or through Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Georgia, to Charleston. 

Resolved, That the facilities which would be 
offered by such a road, for conveying the produce 
of the country lying along its route to market, 
and especially to the great markets of Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, would in a few years more than 
repay the cost of its construction, in the value it 
would add to land and other property, even if it 
should yield no profit as a stock ; but we believe 
that as an investment it would be one of the most 
profitable railroads in the United States. 

Resolved, That, considering the importance of 
this road to Cincinnati, we hold it to be incumbent 
on the citizens and City Council to extend to it, 
without delay, and in the most substantial form 
their decided support ; and we earnestly commend 
to them, in this respect, the public spirited and 
sagacious example of the city of St. Louis. 

Resolved, That we respectfully and earnestly 
recommend to the City Council of Cincinnati, 
that, having first obtained the necessary author- 
ity, they subscribe, on the part of the city, for a 
liberal amount of the*stock of the said road, of 
which one hundred thousand dollars shall be sub- 
scribed to the road from Cincinnati to Hamilton, 
in Ohio. 

Resolved, That we further recommend to the 
City Council, that they extend towards the con- 
templated road their sanction and approbation, by 
the appointment of a committee from their body 
to collect information in regard to the rou 
length, cost, and advantages, and all other details 
and circumstances connected with said road ; to 
correspond with other committees and bodies who 
may have charge of the same subject in other 
places, and to report to the Council from time to 
time all the information they may collect in re- 
gard to it, so that the said Council, and all our 
citizens who may desire to patronize this magnifi- 
cent national work, may have access to authentic 
facts in relation thereto. 


a 


RESULT IN KENTUCKY, 
The following are the Congressmen elected : 


Dist. Whigs. Dist. Democrats. 
4. Aylett Buckner. — 1. Lynn Boyd. 
5. John B. Thompson. 2. Samuel O. Peyton. 


i) 


6. Green Adams. 
7. Garnett Duncan. 
8. C. S. Morehead, 
10. John P. Gaines. 
The Representatives in the State Legislature 
stand—59 Whigs, 41 Democrats. About 90 of 
the 100 Representatives are for a Convention. 
The popular vote for a Convention amounts to 


. Beverly L. Clarke. 
9. Richard French. 














nearly 90,000—three to one of the whole vote 
polled. ; 





JOSEPH STURGE, Esq, 


Joseph Sturge, of England, writes to a friend, 
under date of August 2: ' 

“ Since I last wrote thee, I have been involved in 
the bustle of a eontested election at Leeds, I send 
three papers, which will, if thou thinkest it worth 
while to read them, give thee a little idea of the 
proceedings on such occasions, a8 well as the com- 
bination of means which succeeded in placing me 
at the bottom of the poll, but with an amount of 
public enthusiasm in my favor that made defeat a 
triumph, Elihu Burritt is just at present at my 
house. He is not quite well, and intends to afford 
himself a little rest on the borderf of Wales, He 
seems quite cheered by the accounts from your 
side, both of the progress of the Peace and Anti- 
Slavery cause.” Leeds would have done itself 
great honor by electing Mr. Sturge to Parliament ; 
but he is a too thorough-going reformer—too 
straight-forward and uncompromising for a poli- 
tician. He has had an excellent opportunity, 
during the canvass, to diffuse liberal sentiments, 
and this was his chief object in consenting to be 
a candidate. Years ago he would have been re- 
turned from Nottingham, his opponent being the 
recently deceased Mr. Walter, proprietor of the 
Times, had he permitted the use of liquor, &e., in 
aid of his election. His sentiments on Prace, 
Temrerance, and Universat Surrraae, will for 
a time, but not always, array 4 strong opposition 
to him, and jeopard his election. But he knows 
well how to bear such defeats, being very indiffer- 
ent to office, and believing that at times “ the post 
of honor is a private station.” As was said of 
another, “he is too good a man for every day’s 
use,” od x 

For the National Era. 
EXPOSITION OF PROV, XXII, 7. 


“For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.’—Proy. 23, 7. 


Few passages of Scripture have been perverted 
more than this; and never did I notice a more pal- 
pable perversion of it than the one recorded in the 
Era of June 27, by your correspondent John Smith 
the Younger, and accredited to Horace Greeley, 
the editor of the New York “Fribune. To ex- 
pound the passage, will you, Mr. Editor, publish 
a few verses of the context: 

‘“ When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, con- 
sider diligently what is before thee ; 

“And put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a 
man given to appetite. 

“Eat not the bread of him that hath an evil 
eye, neither desire his dainty meats ; 

“* For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he. Eat 
and drink, saith he to thee ; but his heart is not with 
thee.” —Prov. 23, 1—8. 

The sentiment simply is, that the state of the 
heart decides the character of the man. If the 
man is bad at heart, he is a bad man, whatever he 
may profess. Not if he thinks that he is right, 
then he is right. No; the character of the heart, 
good or bad, exhibits the man. J/l is as his heart 
is. J: R. J. 

Iruaca, New York, June 3, 1847. 

eee 
POSTAGE FROM BALTIMORE—AMERICAN 
MAIL STEAMERS. 


The following is the substance of a reply to a 
letter from James Buchanan, Esq., Postmaster of 
Baltimore, to Postmaster Morris, of New York, 
relative to the postage on letters for the Atlantic 
steamers : 

“'The postage on letters from your office, to go 
by the French steamers from this port, is the reg- 
ular U_ S. inland postage only. 

“ Letters by the Sarah Sands must pay 20 cents 
for every half ounce, in addition to the U. S. in- 
land postage. 

“ Letters by the ‘ packets’ should pay 1214 cents 
for every half ounce, in addition to the U. 8. in- 
land postage. 

“When letters arrive at this office with the 
packet postage (121g cents) unpaid, we get them 
forwarded by transient vessels, who carry them 
without demanding freight.” 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE, 





10 Grsson Square, Lonpon, 
August 3, 1847. 

Dear Sir: We are now in the midst of our 
elections ; those for the boroughs are nearly all 
concluded, and those for the counties are about to 
commence. By the accompanying papers, you 
will have the names of the parties returned up to 
the present time, and you will not fail to look at 
the list with much interest. The present election is 
not characterized by one grand principle, divid- 
ing the country into two parts. On the contrary, 
I believe there has never yet been a greater va- 
riety of interests involved im-one tlection than in 
that which is hastening to its completion. The 
old Whig and Tory cries have been completely 
drowned in-the multitudinous objects which our 
candidates have put before the electors as the 
grounds on which to claim support. I regret very 
much to have to observe, that in many instances 
the struggles have represented those of “the good 
old times when George the Third was King.” 
(Pardon the loyalty of an Englishman) The 
contest between money and merit has been the 
real genius of the quarrel in several of our bo- 
roughs, and there has been nearly as much bribery 
and corruption as before the passing the Reform 
Bill. I may instance the borough of Dover, where 
Mr. Prinsep, an East India interest man, has been 
defeated by the old member, a Whig, Mr. Rice, 
and Sir George Clerk, a Peelite. This Mr. Prin- 
sep has been living for the last month, with a 
large family, in a large hotel, and purposely at a 
large expense. The rich man—a real Carlton 
Club man—has been going about from house to 
house, with his large purse open, to buy up the 
poor and needy voters who were qualified by thei? 
ten pound holdings to promise him the quid pro 
quo. \ heard two men under my window, while 
they were resting from their work as bricklayers, 
asking each other how the election would turn out. 
One said, “It is only money that will settle it ;” 
to which his trusty brother voter gave his most 
hearty consent. ‘This expression of approval 
brought out the following statement: “I was of- 
fered three pounds for my vote yesterday.” The 
announcement instantly made his friend hound 
up from the truck on which lie was stretched, 
when he joined his communicative associate, and 
went off with him, no doubt, to the market where 
he could get the same fair price for his rights. If 
he sold that day, he was rather premature, for the 
prices rose as the contest proceeded. It is said 
that two hundred plumpers were bought at five 
pounds each ; and it is said, further, that thirty 
pounds were offered in two cases a little before 
the poll closed. Iam glad to tell you that the 
man who went down to buy Dover paid his three 
or four thousand pounds for nothing—a very small 
penalty, indeed, for the corruptionist who dared 
to tempt his poor countrymen to sacrifice their 
rights as freemen at the altar of Mammon. No 
friend to purity of elections can witness such facts 
as these without longing for the day when Eng- 
land shall imitate your good example, and go to 
the ballot box. j , 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in this 
election is the return of a Jéw to sit in the House 
of Commons, and that return in company with 
the Premier, and in circumstances which render it 
certain that he will not wait long before an act 
will be passed by virtue of which he will take his 
seat. Weare thus rapidly approaching to a cor- 
rect theory of Parliamentary representation. The 
House of Commons is not the assembly of divines 
sitting at Westminster ; it is ® mere political as- 
sembly, whose business ought not to be in any 
way to meddle with the sacred subject of religious 
opinion. ? 

So far as the returns have proceeded, there is a 
loss to the Conservative party, and a gain not so 
much to the Government as to Liberals of various 
classes. London has returned only one Conser- 
vative out of its fourteen members, and, indeed, 
that one belongs to the party of “traitors,” in the 
estimation of the Protectionists. Liverpool has 
saved itself from the disgrace of having a Tory 
representative. And, on the whole, the country 
has as yet pronounced against the policy which in 
former days was rampant among us. We are pro- 
gressing, though not as fast as We could wish. — 

The cause of Voluntaryism rejoices in the tri- 
umph of Mr. Baines at Hull, and Mr. 
Thompson in the Tower Hamlets. At the latter 
place there has been a gratifying proof that elec- 
tions can be effectually conducted without the aids 
of intemperance. The publicans have not profit- 
ed by the successful man, om “ Sg Se 
selves by voting against him. e Rev. W. J. 
Fox, Esquire, is retarned for Oldham. The en- 
trance of this strange character into Parliament 
gives a great deal of uneasy apprehension to a 
large number of persons. The ‘Times passes him 
by for the present, by observing that “he will 
contribute to the Legislature some of his Covent 
Garden eloquence, without the alloy of bad tem- 
per and revolutionary yearnings, more excusable 
on that re oa He was formerly a theological 
student at Homerton, and became a Socinian min- 
ister, and Sepeerinie very hard to say what—but 
a very eloquent po 
ruption and despotism in many sha 

he failure of Mr. Miall at _is much 

regretted by the Dissenting party, and it is very 


werful denouncer of cor-- 





likely that the death of Mr. Walter, the late gov- 
ernor of the Times, had a great deal to do with 
this discomfiture. You will see an excellent let- 
ter on this subject in the Patriot, from the pen of 
Dr. Campbell. ‘Alfnong the new importations into 
Parliament, we have the eloquent Talfourd, the 
philanthropic Lord Ashley, and the Chartist lead- 
er, Feargus O’Connor. I deeply regret that the 
tried friends of truth and freedom, Joseph Sturge 
and G. W. Alexander, have, by unfair means, 
been kept out of the representation. In the latter 
case, it is hoped that a Parliamentary investiga- 
poss? ag secure to him the place which he ought 
to fill. 

Lord Brougham said, a little while back, that 
this was to be the first railway Parliament. His 
anticipations are fully realized, as, in addition to 
the interest which a number of the members have 
as large shareholders, we have now the railway 
world duly personated in Messrs. Cubift, Locke, 
Peto, Glyn, Jackson, Mangles, Ricardo, Cope- 
land, Walmsley, Cobbold, and Lacey, with King 
Hudson at their head. Sunderland gives him 
leave to sit again, cheek by jowl with his aristo- 
cratic friend, Lord George Bentinck, who also sits 
again for King’s Lynn. 

Government has lost some of its members by 
very unexpected and mortifying defeats. Mr. 
Macaulay is unseated by what the Times is pleas- 
ed to term “the fickle democracy of the modern 
Athens.” It is a “heavy blow and a great dis- 
couragement” to lose the eloquent speaker and 
splendid writer, and our Whig party have no 
words sufficiently strong to express their grief on 
the mournful occasion ; but the truth is, Mr. Ma- 
caulay has at various times treated the religious 
mind of England with such insolent contempt, that 
his defeat is rejoiced in by great numbers. Per- 
haps he will grow better and wiser, and be re- 
stored on repentance. Mr. Hawes, also, is made 
to feel that a seat in the Cabinet is held on a very 
precarious tenure. He had for some time back 
tasted the sweets of office as the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, and in that position had done a 
good deal to assist the restoration of a new kind of 
slavery, by encouraging the transport of the Kroo- 
men from the coast of Africa to our colonies, and 
by failing to use his influence against the Hill 
Coolie system. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse is also lost to the Min- 
istry for the present; perhaps a place will be found 
for him somewhere else, and perhaps not. I think 
very few will grieve about the silent patriot, let 
matters go as they will. 

The real truth is, that the Whigs have now no 
real hold of our country ; and were it not that it 
is convenient for many parties to use them for the 
present, they would soon be found among the 
things that were. 

The weather hereis most delightful—sometimes 
a little sultry, but always very seasonable. ‘The 
harvest is being cut in several places, and new 
specimens of a very fine kind have been brought 
into market. Our prices for corn have been and 
stillare declining rapidly. Weshall soon have the 
prediction of the Morning Advertiser fulfilled ; 
wheat will be down to sixty shillings, and the 
four-pound loaf to sixpence. 

A gentleman who was giving a lecture, two or 
three days ago, on the prospects of the harvest, 
had been traversing the country to collect speci- 
mens of the crops, and had with him only such 
as were the most healthy iu their appearance. He 
stated that he has sought extensively for a speci- 
men of blighted wheat, but had not been able to 
find one anywhere. 

I am extremely gratified to observe in every di- 
rection the deep impression produced on the minds 
of the people, that we are wholly dependent on 
the bounty of God for our daily supplies. I hear 
all sorts of persons giving expression to their grat- 
itude for the abundance which is now about to 
reward the labor of the husbandman. You must 
now prepare to receive our manufactures instead 
of our money, and we shall be able largely to con- 
sume your produce instead of our own, which, 
however abundant it may become, will never be 
sufficient to meet the demands of our country 
when in a prosperous state. 

I suppose we are not going to let you have 
Shakspeare’s house at any price. Wedo not wish 
to render England less attractive by denuding it 
of any of its ancient glories. We must keep our 
shrines, and force you to come hither on your pil- 
grimage, for your own great good and our own 
great satisfaction in bidding you welcome to your 
fatherland. It may be well enough for us to have 
the Elgin marbles in the British Museum for your 
xecommodation when you come here, but I hope 
you feel that Shakspeare’s house would lose near- 
ly all its interest by its removal from the spot on 
which it grew. You will not be sorry, therefore, 
to find that the various antiquarian societies—the 
Archeological, the Shaksperian Clubs, (Royal 
and Stratford)—are now working away in thorough 
good earnest to carry out the direction, “quod 
tuum tene,” which, though it may sound rather self- 
ish in reference to many subjects, ought to be ap- 
plied to whatever remains of the sacred haunts of 
our immortals. Ikmow you want news, and not 
essays, and must therefore check the tendency I 
feel at this moment to philosophize on the inter- 
est which architectural antiquities derive from 
the associations of place. Miss Martineau wishes 
to nationalize the old butcher’s shop at Stratford 
by a penny subscription, and I am sure if the plan 
had been put out in time it would have been re- 
alized ; but, as the day of sale is so near, another 
and effective method of outbidding you in the 
market will be resorted to. 

You will perhaps see a notice of an effort being 
made to form a National Gallery of British Art, 
by means of public voluntary contributions. One 
object is to feed our National Gallery, and the 
plan is to present at each exhibition the pictures 
of some one living artist, his studies, sketches, and 
engravings from his pictures. It is intended to 
begin next January with Mr. Mulready’s pic- 
tures. 

Planets are becoming comparatively plentiful. 
The discovery of Leverrier has been succeeded 
by that of M. Henke, who has found a new string 
for the celestial lyre between Vesta and Astrea. 
Perhaps some of your countrymen will soon find 
us another. 

Finding myself now in the midst of the stars, I 
may perhaps conclude my travels for the present, 
and remain, dear sir, yours, most truly, 





NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, August 23, 1847. 
BRIGHTENING PROSPECTS. 

For a considerable length of time I have been 
taking some pains to ascertain the feelings, views, 
and sentiments, of various portions of the commu- 
nity at the North, on the great subject which oc- 
cupied so large a space in the debates of the 29th 
Congress, and which will stand forth Rill more 
prominently in those of the session which is now 
fast approaching. I allude to the subject-matter 
of the Wilmot Proviso, in all its bearings—the 
great question of American slavery, before whose 
colossal interest and importance all the controver- 
sies about banks and tariffs and internal policy, 
which have agitated the world of politics, fade 
into comparative insignificance. It is now my de- 
sire to communicate to your readers the results 
of this inquiry, and the impressions which they 
have left upon my mind. 

I have not been unfavorably situated as regards 
the facilities of making such an investigation. 
Mixing freely with men of all political parties, 
and very varied position in society, and not being 
myself identified with the organization denomi- 
nated the “Liberty party,” although earnestly 
sympathizing with its feelings, seeking its great 
objects, and concurring. generally, in its views and 
opinions, I have had excellent opportunities of 
observation, which, as I have said, I have endeay- 
ored to improve. 

One of the very first things which struck me, 
was the great diminution of that morbid sensi- 
tiveness which had formerly interposed in so 
many quarters insuperable obstacles to the pro- 
gress of discussion. Even thin-skinned men do 
not now go into fits when the subject of slavery is 
broached in their presence. The word “aboli- 
tion” is pronounced without a shudder. Earnest 
efforts in behalf of the millions in bondage are no 
longer met by savage outcries and insensate clam- 
or. Threats do not now always supply the place 
of argument. The maledictions of unprincipled 
political hacks have lost their power to deter the 
irresolute and weak, or to destroy the true and 
bold. Committee-room anathemas are as innocu- 
ous as the thunderbolts of the Chatham Theatre. 
Discussion begins to have its free course. Truth 
is spreading her triumphs in thousands of habita- 
tions, where once the subject of slavery was most 
rigidly “tabooed,” and the mists of ignorance and 
prejudice are fast disappearing, like the fleeing 
hosts of some broken army. 

One cause of this great change in the popular 
mind may be discovered in the decline of the in- 
fluence of mere politicians. Old party organiza- 
tions—associations for purposes of public plun- 
der—are breaking up. Men to see through 
the monstrous humbug that or four hun- 
dred greedy political adventurers constitute a 
great party, with all its elevated principles. Times 
have changed since the evil day when a band of 
political hucksters, who lived, moved, and had 
their a in corruption, could crush the heroic 
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may discover in the abun- 
dem evidenos ofa salutary change in the tone of 











public sentiment with regard to the slave 


tion. Those journals which maintain mh eng 
front, have yet found it necessary to be decent, 


They are compelled to affect the dignity and de. 
corum of argument. They have ceased to appeal 
to the mob, and now attempt to appeal to reason, 
They actually condescend to discuss the subject, 
and, instead of the torch, take up the syllogism. 
Relinquishing the brick-bat, they now seck the 
aid of Presbyterian divines; and, no longer sug- 
gesting tar and feathers, administer large doses 
of Episcopalian Southern theology. Then, many 
influential presses, if not so decidedly the friends 
of Liberty as they ought to be, are yet not array- 
ed in enmity against it. ‘They are at least favor- 
ably inclined, and ere long will be stimulated into 
open and honorable and useful advocacy of the 
truth. Then, here and there we have a journal 
which does not hesitate in the right path. Al- 
together, this aspect of the case presents a great 
deal of matter for encouragement, and gratitude, 
and prayer. 

The pulpit, alas! lingers in its advancement 
towards the lofty regions of truth and liberty. 
In the city churches, in a great majority of cases, 
there is a studious avoidance of the subject. 
Even in the addresses to the Most High, it is 
awful to observe the sleepless prudence with 
which the professed servant of Christ shuns any- 
thing like even a petition for the spiritual welfare 
of his brethren in chains. Such compassion for 
the brethren in India, but oh! where the tears and 
groans and prayers for the American slave? Why 
do the multitudes of professing Christians in our 
large cities, whose eyes have been open to the 
enormities of slavery, suffer this criminal apathy 
and indifference on the part of their pastors? In 
the country, a much better state of things pre- 
sents itself. All over the length and breadth of 
the free States, in the rural districts, where men’s 
worldly interests do not interfere so closely and 
so ruinously with the health of their souls, they 
who minister at the altar show a much greater 
degree of faithfulness and courage than their 
sleek, well-fed brethren in the cities. Thus, in 
the plain and unpretending sanctuaries of the 
country, you do sometimes hear the voice of sup- 
plication for the Southern slave. 

It is amongst the young—the youth at college, 
in the workshop, in the fields of husbandry—that 
you can perceive the surest tokens of a mighty 
revolution in popular sentiment. The new gen- 
eration that is springing up has had infused into 
it a spirit more noble and generous and just than 
that which has inspired any which has preceded 
it. All the influences abroad upon the earth are 
favorable to the growth of liberty. Nothing can 
check the progress of popular enlightenment. 
The astonishing progress of ocean steam naviga- 
tion, and the vastly augmented intercourse amon gst 
nations, together with the increased dissemina- 
tion of intelligence by the public press, have so 
concentrated the public opinion of the world, that 
no community can long successfully resist it. And 
it is undeniable as it is consoling, that the whole 
spirit and tendency of the age is favorable to lib- 
erty. The current literature of the Old World, 
the teachings of its philosophers, the declarations 
of its statesmen, all the wisdom and intelligence 
of the nations whom we have been accustomed to 
respect, are arrayed on the side of freedom. Eve- 
rywhere the chains and manacles are falling off, 
and emancipated humanity is vindicating its claims 
against the oppressor. If there be any one great 
truth whose recognition is becoming more uni- 
versal than another, it is that which announces 
the value and importance of Manas man. The 
youth of this land are daily more and more im- 
pressed by all these influences, and the seed now 
sown Will one day yield a glorious harvest. 

We are now in the midst of events, out of which, 


.I am persuaded, great good will be evolved. ‘These 


very discussions in Congress, to which I have al- 
luded, will be productive of the most salutary re- 
sults. For the first time, liberty and bondage 
have fairly grappled on the floor of Congress. 
Seaborn Jones defends slavery with the Bible in 
his hand in the House of Representatives, and 
Senator Butler storms in the old style, without 
exciting a ripple on the placid waters at the other 
end of the Capitol. The struggle has fairly be- 
gun between Christ and Belial, and I should like 
to know who doubts the issue. 

Of this, then, I am fully assured—all over the 
North, a spirit has been awakened, which will 
never rest till it accomplishes its mission. Al- 
ready, consciences that have been dead for many 
years are awakening from their slumber. The 
weak and timid begin to take courage, and do not 
start at their own shadow. ‘The faithful men lift 
up their heads with rejoicing. The captive be- 
holds the dawn of the day of deliverance, and 
raises his hands to Heaven, from whence cometh 
his help. And all this is the fruit of no frenzied 
excitement, no temporary enthusiasm, no epheme- 
ral exacerbation of popular feeling. It is the re- 
sult of the slow, silent, sure progress of the truth 
operating on the public mind, which has yielded 
to its influence, despite of all the efforts of selfish 
demagogues and scheming politicians; not tc speak 
of the folly and indiscretions of some who cared 
more for their own name and fame than for the 
truth itself. 

If the people of the North be but true to them- 
selves and to these principles, which I know have 
taken deep root amongst them, I look for great 
good from the next Congress. But, learning wis- 
dom from the past, let the people hold their rep- 
resentatives to a strict account. Let them look 
well to the “ Doughfaces.” Let them look well, I 
say, to the “ Doughfaces !” 

WAGES OF NEWSPAVER WRITERS. 


A recent lawsuit in one of the courts in Lon- 
don disclosed the fact that the salary of the sub- 
editor of the “ Daily News” was fixed at seventy. 
five dollars a week, and that his engagement was 
for a period of two years. In New York, the 
same gentleman would probably succeed in get- 
ting employment at the rate of twelve dollars a 
week. 

It is not af all surprising that the newspaper 
press of New York should be so degraded in point 
of literary talent, when we consider the miserable 
remuneration which is paid to newspaper writers 
of all descriptions. No man of respectable ac- 
quirements would think of connecting himself 
with the New York newspaper press in order to 
gain subsistence. No manof respectable acquire- 
ments ever was connected with the New York 
newspaper press, unless by such an accident as 
often drives the friendless emigrant to Governor’s 
Island. Hence it is that the sub-editors and re- 
porters connected with the newspapers here are 
generally recruited from the ranks of ignorant 
loafers, dismissed public officers, waiters, &c., who 
receive the wages of hod-men, and the freedom of 
the grog-shops and oyster-cellars. The editors 
are mere politicians, who have failed in other pro- 
fessions, but are of course quite well qualified to 
be political editors. I speak, as you will under- 
stand, in general terms. Several of our newspaper 
writers are educated persons and gentlemen. 

When newspaper writers in this country re- 
ceive salaries of three, four, or five thousand dol- 
lars a year, we shall have a respectablenewspaper 
press—one worthy of this great community of 
freemen—one which will indeed deserve the name 
of a public instructor. 

CHURCHES WITH CLOSED DOORS. 

During the hot season, many of your country 
readers may not be aware that the fashionable 
churehes of New York are all shut up. A pious 
exclusive would as soon take a stroll on our beau- 
tiful “ Battery,” as be seen at church in July or 
August ; so the doors of the sanctuary are closed. 
The spider spins his web in the pulpit; the dust 
settles think on the splendidly-bound Bible; the 
sexton drinks juleps at Coney Island ; and the re- 
spectable pastor recruits his exhausted energies 
in the religious salons of Saratoga or Newport. 


PRACTICAL FOURIERISM. 


The boarding-house system, in our large cities, 
frequently exhibits forcible illustrations of the 
practical tendency of that Fourierite social econ- 
omy. A recent instance, which has filled all the 
papers—the abduction of Miss Fox by Mr. Hare— 
is a case in point. The parties boarded in the 
same house, and ample facilities, not unknown to 
the girl’s parents, were afforded to the seducer. 
I regard this herding together of numerous fami- 
lies as fraught with the most mischievous conse- 
quences, and wonder that it has not engrossed the 
attention of writers and others who wish well to 
society. It is a hard matter for virtue to flourish 
in such establishments. The sacred influences 
and restraints of home are unknown _ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners. Two-thirds 
of all the seductions, adulteries, and abominations, 
which defile the newspapers, might be traced to 
this system of living. 

A POOR RICH MAN. 

Sailing down the bay, the other day, on board 
of one of the pretty little steamers which navi- 
gate its peaceful waters, I encountered a notable 
specimen of the class of “poor rich men.” The 
friend who accompanied me and myself sought the 
forward part of the steamboat, in order the better 
to enjoy the breeze and the scenery. Attentively 
engaged in listening to the eloquent conversation 
of my friend, I leaned unconsciously against the 
wheel of a carriage which stood on deck, with two 
sleek horses, and a stupid coachman, in a flaming 
and excessively vulgar livery. In the midst of 
our conversation, some one tapped me on the 
shoulder rather smartly, and, turning around, I 
beheld the “poor rich man,” whose name I shall 
at present call Parker, seated in the carriage, ap- 
parently laboring under some unpleasant excite- 
ment. His face seemed inflamed with passion, 
and his dull eyes gleamed with as riuch ferocity 
as their stupidity permitted. He for breath 
stared at us with afrown infinitely ludicrous, and 
at last shouted out—“ Get off of my carriage, sir! 
Get off, I say!” My friend and I burst into 
laughter, and, taking off our hats, made the “ poor 
rich man” three very low bows. On inquiry, we 
found that the creature is notorious for his cru- 
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elty to dependents, and for his o imo- 
ny. Yet he possesses half a milion! tae ree 
however, was, we were told, inherited, and not 
gained ‘by his own honorable toil or successful en- 
terprise. It blesses neither himself nor those 
around him. He has not allowed himself a com. 
fortable meal for years; and his head and heart 
are doubtless as empty as his stomach! I sincere. 

y hope that he may soon awake to a sense of his 
duty to himself and those around him, learn to 
improve his opportunities for doing good, and, at 
all events, allow himself sixteen ounces avoirdu- 
pois of solid food per diem ! 

o news of interest stirring. 


Joun Smitu THE YounGceR. 
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BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Our Baltimore Correspondent, who has recently 
been visiting the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
and who returned to Baltimore, only to set out on 
another tour, furnishes the following items in a 
letter received from him a few days since: 


Aspect of Affairs in Cecil County—Kidnapping in 
Baltimore. 
Ba.timore, August 19, 1847. 

Though hillier and more sterile—mere sand 
hills, in many parts—lands in Cecil county are 
worth more money than in Kent and other more 
fertile Eastern Shore sections of Maryland. Does 
the reader ask the reason of this? It is easily 
given: It lies nearer to the “land of freedom” —and 
such Delaware, as well as Pennsylvania, may now 
be called. There are, of course, comparatively 
few slaves in Cecil. Hence the lands are more in 
demand by immigrants from the free States, and 
all others who are disposed to shun contact with 
Slavery, as thousands are, who now say nothing, 
but observe and think much on this subject. The 
spirit of Regeneration, to which the spirit of 
Slavery is ever antagonistic, is awaking amid 
those sand hills; and it is gradually convinc- 
ing the landholders that Science is better than 
Drudgery—as the numerous heaps of lime obser- 
vable, plainly indicate. Success to all such efforts 
towards a truer and juster mode of eulture ! 

Baltimore has been disgraced by what presents 
the aspect of another daring kidnapping case. I 
say “ disgraced,” becavtse it is the natural result 
of the refusal of the Grand Jury to find a bill of 
indictment against George Doyle, the object for 
which it was asked being the removal of an idea 
that seems to have gone abroad among these kid- 
napping villians, to the effect, that Baltimore pre- 
sents an “open field” for their hellish exploits! 
The case I am about to notice occurred last week, 
during my absence, and I therefore rely upon the 
Clipper for the facts brought out in the partial 
investigation so far had. 

It appears that officer Redgraves arrested two 
men, calling themselves George Schwartz and Ed- 
ward Miller, charged with kidnapping a young 
colored girl named Mary Whitting, from Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. The gir) states that Schwartz and 
Miller employed her at Chambersburg, to pro- 
ceed to their residence in Western Pennsylvania, 
where they followed butchering, to keep house 
for them. They informed her that to go to their 
residence they would have to pass through a slave 
State ; and that, in order to avoid any difficulty, 
she must pass herself off as the slave of Schwartz, 
and if it was doubted, Miller, on all occasions, 
was to swear to the statement. They left Cham- 
bersburg on Saturday, and arrived here on Mon- 
day, when, faving gotten her quite drunk, they 
took her to Hope H. Slatter, and sold her for 
$500, and were to call for their money next day. 
Slatter had, however, discovered that something 
was wrong, and had the parties arrested. They 
were taken before Justice Showacre, and commit- 
ted for a further examination, when evidence can 
be procured from Chambersburg. 

The most remarkable feature of this mat- 
ter yet remains to be told: The colored girl 
herself was sent to prison, to await a further ex- 
amination, on the charge of conspiracy to defraud 
the slave-dealer. Let the distant reader not won- 
der at this step. The laws of Maryland were 
framed with a special eye to the oppressor’sinter- 
ests, rather than to those of the oppressed—to 
protect the strong rather than the weak! In the 
Doyle case, (in which, coincidently enough, the 
victim was taken from the same section of Penn- 
sylvania whence came the present one,) Esquire 
Scheeffer committed the sidnapped, and let the kid- 
napper go free! There is room for encourage- 
ment in the present case, seeing that, at worst, 
wrongers and wronged have been imprisoned to- 
gether. As money is at the bottom of this accu- 
sation, the friends of Freedom will have no room 
to fear as to the result, if the accused be guilty of 
the vile crime whereof they stand charged, as no- 
body seems to doubt. Well, if Hope H. Slatter 
should succeed in convicting them of kidnapping, 
he will have done at least one useful act; due 
credit ought to be given, be the motive ever so in- 
terested. J. E.S. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


LiverPoot, May 4. 

Corn Market.—Best Western and canal flour, 27s. to 27s. 
6d. per barrel. Philadelphia and Baltimore, warranted 
sweet, 26s. to 26s. 6d.; sour, 21s. to 23s.; Richmond and Al- 
exandria, 25s. to 26s. New Orleans and Ohio, 23s. to 25s. 

United States wheat, white and mixed, 8s. to 9s. 2d. per 
70 pounds ; red, 7s. 6d. to Ss. 9d. Oats, per 45 pounds, 3s. to 
3s. 4d. Barley, per 60 pounds, 4s. to 5s. Rye, per 480 pounds, 
30s. to 34s. Peas, per 504 pounds, 30s. to 40s. 

Indian corn, sound, 26s. to 30s. per quarter; unsound and 
heated, 20s. to 24s. Indian corn meal, l4s. per barrel. Some 
parcels of Indian corn meal which had been slightly heated, 
but restored, were yesterday sold by auction at 25s. per quar- 
ter, and some Western canal flour at 21s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. per 
barrel, but the transactions were generally unimportant. 

The above is the result of yesterday’s market, and shows 
a serious decline in the price of breadstuffs. A panic has de- 
cidenly taken place, accelerated by the gradual downward 
tendency of the late London markets, the highly favorable 
state of the home crops, and the stiffness of the money mar- 
ket. 

In the London corn market, on Monday, a reduction upon 
wheat of 8s. to 10s. per quarter took place. - 

Cotton Market.—Fair upland cotton, 7 1-4d. per pound; 
Mobile, middling, 6 1-2d. to 6 7-8d.; good fair, 7 3-8d. ; fine, 
7 3-4d. to Sd.; Alabama and Tennessee, middling, 6 3-8d. to 
6 5-Sd.; New Orleans, middling, 6 1-2d. to 7d.; good fair, 

1-2d. to 8d.; fine, 8 1-2d. to 9d.; bowed Georgia, middling, 
6 3-8d. to 6 7-8d.; good fuir, 7 1-4d. to 7 1-2d.; fine, 7 3-4d.; 
Sea Island, middling, 10d. to 13d. ; good fair, 15d. to 17d.; fine, 
20d. to 24d. 





The markets had been languid for ten days preceding the 
arrival of the steamer of the 16th ultimo, with a decline of 
1-Sd. per pound; but since then the market has acquired 
more firmness, and the decline has been partially recovered. 

Provisions.—Prime mess beef, per tierce of 304 pounds, 
new, 88s. to 93s.; ordinary, 84s. to 87s.; mess, per barrel of 
200 pounds, 50s. to 58s.; ordinary, 40s. to 50s. Pork, prime 
mess, new, per barrel, 70s. to 75s.; old, 60s. to 67s.; mess, 
65s. to 84s.; prime, 54s. to 60s. 

Bacon, dried and smoked, old, 40s. to 45s.; long middlings, 
free from bene, 52s. to 65s.—ribs in, 50s. to 62s.; short mid- 
dlings, 54s. to 65s.—ribs in, 50s. to 62s.; shoulders, 30s. to 
38s.; hams, smoked or dry, in canvass, per cwt., 40s. to 50s. ; 
casks, in salt, 47s. to 52s, 

Cheese, fine, 50s. to 57s. per cwt.; middling, 47s. to 48s. ; 
ordinary, 40s. to 44s. Lard, fine leaf, in kegs, 50s. to 52s. per 
ewt.; barrels, 47s. to 50s.; ordinary to middling, 42s. to 45s. 
Tongues, in pickle, 18s. to 2ls. per dozen. Pigs, 34s. to 40s. 
per cwt. 

Metals.—United States lead, pig, in bond, per ton, £16 to 
£17. Iron, British bar, £9 5s.; rod, £10 5s.; hoops, £11 5s. 
to £11 10s.; sheets, £11 10s. to £11 12s. In Wales, bar, £3 
10s. to £12 6s.; Seoteh, pig, £4. On the Clyde, £3 10s. Tin 
plates, best charcoal, 30s. 6d. to 36s. 8d. per box. 

Miscellaneous.—Tallow, per ton, £45 to £49. _ Oil, lard, 
per ton, £38 to £42; sperm, duty paid, £35 to £87; whale, 
£26 to £28; linseed cake, £6 to £9 per ton. Rosin, amber 
and yellow, 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. percwt. Turpentine, rough, 
duty free, per cwt., 7s. to 8s.; spirit, 34s. 6d. te 35s. 6d. Tar, 
per barrel, l4s. to 15s. Pitch, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. 

Tobacco, leaf, faded, 2d.per pound, in bond; middling, 4d. ; 
fine, 5d.; stemmed, sound, 6d.; Kentucky, stemmed, 5d.; 
manufactured, 5d. to 9d. 

Rice, Carolina, dressed, first quality, 21s. to 23s.; second 
quality, 20s. to 21s. 6d. 

Hemp, dew rotted, £23 to £31; hackled, £30 to £34. 
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DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 


Bautimore, August 2A. 

Flour.—The flour market is quiet. Howard Street brands, 
new, at $5.75 This is a decline of 25 cents per barrel since 
the steamer’s news. This morning, $5.75 was refused for 
500 barrels. City Mills flour is held at $6, without buyers. 

Grain.—W heat, rei, at $1.12 a $1.18 for good to prime—a 
decline ; white, $1.25 a $1.30. White and yellow corn is s-li- 
ing at 70 a 73 cents; oats, 38 a 40 cents; Ky 70 a 72 cents. 

Beef Cuttle.— Prices ranged from $2 to $: 35 per 100 pounds 
on the hoof, equal to $4 a $6.25 nett, and averaging $2.62 1-2 
per 100 pounds gross, showing a decline on last week. 

Hogs.—Swmall supply. Sales at $6.50 a $6.75—an advance. 

Provisions.—Not much doing a. Mess at $15.25 a 
$15.75 ; prime, $12.25 a $12.75. ess beef, $14 a $14.50; 
No. 1, $12.50 a $13.50, Shoulders, 7 3-4 a 8 a: choice 
do.,8 1-4 cents; sides, 9 a 9 1-2 cents; hams, 9a 11 cents. 
Fair demand for lard at 9 1-2 a 10 3-4 and 11 cents in kegs, as 
to quality ; in barrels, 9 1-2 a 10 cents. 





From the North American of Tuesday. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 2A. 
Flour drooping. Fresh ground Pennsylvania at $6, part 
lined and delivered ; some Brandywine at $6.12; and a lot 
of Western at $5.87. Rye flour, $35, No inquiry for corn 
meal. Pennsylvania is held at $3.25, but no transactions 

have been reported. aa 
Wheat continues scarce, and there is but little arriving. 
New Southern at $1.27 a $1.28 per bushel. Corn, Pennsy!- 
vania yellow, at nat weight. Oats are rather more in- 





quired for. me old Pennsylvania, at 50 cents. 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 
34r Agents and others who wish to send us 


fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting aoe gr] 
post office stamps, which can now be obtaine 

any post office. 
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S' i. LING, m on 
A M. BILLING, having taken 4 roo! 
M © en, oo Ninth, intends to open & Cae . on 
first Monday in September, for a age orn 
hes of an 
Mies B al ico, if required, give lessons in the Latin and 


Freee eee ter English alone are from ¢ $4 to $8; for the 
other languages there will be an additio harge. 


August 26.—tf et 
ttorn d Counsellor at Law, Of- 
4 4 or petween Third and Fourth 
? 

H. Ming, Dr. Dr. G. 
& Simpson, C. dson , Cin« 
T. Kirby, Esq, Blagy “ion. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough 
— fen W:, st. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; 'N: 
ler, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
’ 





: '§, Galloway, Columbus, Ohio ; Col. J. Taylor, 
barg, Indisrmntucky ; Gen. K. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
Jan. 7. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 


For the National Era. 
THE BETTER WAY, OR THE WIFE'S VIC- 
TORY: 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC TRIALS. 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 











(CONCLUDED.} 


But the greatest trial and the greatest triumph 
of the wife were now at hand. 

Twelve months succeeding the events recorded 
above, Mrs. Leslie sat in her parlor. It was eight 
o’clock in the evening, the snow was falling fast 
without, within everything wore an air of the great- 
est possiblecomfort. A coal fire was glowing in the 
grate, a snow-white cloth was laid for tea. Mrs. 
Leslie reclined upon a lounging chair, near the 
fire; her face was somewhat paler and thinner 
than when we noticed her last, but scarcely less 
attractive. Her large, tender eyes wore an ¢X- 
pression of holy and meditative love that was very 
beautiful. Her work (an embroidered slip) had 
fallen from her haftds upon the carpet. Sylvia 
sat on a low stool at her feet, dressing a doll. 
Catherine reclined upon a distant sofa, absorbed 
in a novel, (her constant occupation, when not 
visiting, dressing, or disputing.) ay 

“Who are you making this for, mamma?” in- 
quired Sylvia, taking up the little dress. 

“ For whom. You should try to speak correct- 
ly, darling,” said her mother, coaxingly. 

“Well, then, for whom, mamma, are you work- 
ing this little frock?” persisted Sylvia. 

“First find out what rule of grammar you have 
just now transgressed, and then perhaps I may 
tell you, darling.” 

“Why can’t you tell thechild? For my part, I 
don’t see the use of mystifying children,” exclaim- 
ed Kate, throwing aside her book and coming to 
the fire. 

The front door was now heard to open, and in 
another instant Mr. Leslie entered. 

Going up to Mary, with more tenderness than 
we have ever yet seen him display, he took her 
hand, and, pressing a kiss upon her brow, said— 

“How are you, this evening, sweet wife? Nay, 
sit still. I will ring for tea, or Sylvia, do you do 
so. Why, Sylvia, an affectionate daughter should 
be ever on the watch to save her mother trouble.” 

Sylvia sprang to obey. Tea was soon brought 
in, and they gathered around the table. 

“IT bring you good tidings, Catherine. Lieut. 
Dunn has received his promotion.” 

“Then I congratulate the lieutenants. There 
is one fool the less among their number,” said 
Catherine, piqued, perhaps, that “Lem Dunn” 
had not hastened to her with the news himself. 

“Capt. Dunn is now on duty, but will pay his 
respects to you to-morrow,” said Leslie, divining 
her cause of dissatisfaction. 

After the tea service was removed, the conver- 
sation became rather constrained. Catherine took 
up her everlasting novel, Mary resumed her seat 
and her needlework, Sylvia, bent on following 
up the hint of her step-father, began to arrange 
her mother’s work-box, while Leslie walked up 
and down the floor, after the manner of a man 
who has done, or is about to do, something disa- 
greeable. At last he took a seat, drew a letter 
from his pocket, examined the superscription, 
turned it over, glanced at Catherine, who had 
closed the book, and was now looking at him with 
quiet impudence, and finally replaced the letter 
in his pocket. He evidently had something to 
say, but was withheld by the presence of Cathe- 
rine. I am really mortified to be obliged to record 
such a weakness on the part of the stately Mr. 
Leslie, but truth must come, and Mr. Leslie really 
stood in a little awe of Catherine. He had no 
sort of influence over her. She would do and say 
just exactly what she pleased, however disagreea- 
ble it might be, and he could not prevent her; 
nor could he decently turn her out of the house, 
nor would he descend to-quarrel with her. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Leslie was ever on guard to avoid 
any chance of controversy with Miss Gleason. 

Fortunately, Mary, with her usual tact, saw 
the impatience of Leslie to unburden his mind, 
and, making an excuse to Catherine, retired early 
to her own room. Leslie followed her almost im- 
mediately. 

Catherine’s beautiful lips were disfigured by a 
mocking smile, as her glance followed Leslie from 
the room. 

“Come, Sylvia, honey, let us go up stairs to bed. 
The Bashaw is meditating some new atrocity. I 
know it by his looks. He is afraid to let me know 
it, though.” 

“Ma’am ?” said Sylvia, raising her large eyes 
to the face of her mk: . eo 

“Yes ; and I should not wonder if it was against 
you again, too. Perhaps he wants to black your 
face, and crisp your hair, and sell you for a ne- 

a ; 


“'Who—no—of whom are you speaking, Aunt 
Catherine ?” 

“ Of His Infallibility the Grand Seignior, your 
step-father.” 

“Then, please do not speak of him in that way, 
Aunt Catherine, and call him bad names.” 

“Why not, miss ?” 

“Because mamma would not like it.” 

“Oh! yourmamma is as greata ——. But what 
are you staring me in the face in that manner for? 
Don’t you know it is very rude? Come along up 
stairs, child.” 

And they left the room. 

* * * * * * * 

“Something has disturbed you, Leslie,” said 
Mary, after waiting for a few moments in vain for 
Leslie to open the conversation. “May I inquire, 
Without indiscretion, what it is ?” ’ 

“Certainly, Mary. I have not now, nor have 
lever had, any concealments from you. I have 
never, from a false sentiment of tenderness, with- 
held from you any cause I might have for anxiety. 
I have several vexing cases just now. In one of 
them, you have an especial, perhaps you may think, 
an exclusive interest.” 

Leslie then drew the letter from his pocket, 
and added— 

“This letter is from Madame D’Arblay, of New 
Orleans, now in this city, at the Astor House.” 

“From whom?” 

‘Madame D’Arblay, the mother of the late Mr. 
Lindal, and the grandmother of your daughter, 
Sylvia.” 

“Oh! yes; I recollect now having heard that 
the mother of Mr. Lindal married the second time 
a Frenchman by the name of D’Arblay, and re- 
moved to New Orleans ; but that was many years 


“Yes. And now she writes that she has been 
left, by the recent death of Mr. D’Arblay, entire- 
ly alone, the sole mistress of a large fortune, with- 
out a relative on earth, except her grandchild, 
our daughter, Sylvia.” 

“Well?” questioned Mary, pale with a pre- 
sentiment of what was coming. 

“Madame D’Arblay makes us the very hand- 
some proposal to make Sylvia her heiress, on con- 
dition that we allow her to return with her grand- 
mother to New Orleans, and reside permanently 
beneath her roof.” 

“But I cannot part with Sylvia,” said Mrs. 
Leslie. 

“Do not decide hastily, Mary ; you must con- 
sider in this matter your child’s interests, not 
your a feelings,” said Leslie, tenderly but 

vely. 

“T cannot! I cannot part with her. Indeed, in- 
deed, I cannot,” cried Mary, trembling. 

“But this is childish, Mary.” 

d i ee on Sylvia’s heart to leave me.” 

at all. no means. Grief i 
~~ with children of her age.” ty 3 ~~ 

“Yes! yes!” exclaimed M ionatel 
“and affection, too! and impressions, too! She 
will soon a her mother. She will only be 
consoled for her separation from, by ceasing to 
love, her mother !” 

“You have not a mother’s disinterestedness, Ma- 

ry, or you would be willing to make any sacrifice 
of your own feelings to secure for your child the 
immense advantages offered by her grandmother.” 
_ “You did not seem to consider wealth such an 
immense advantage twelve months ago,” said Ma- 
ry, bitterly. 
_ “Mrs. Leslie forgets herself, and forgets what 
is due to me,” said Leslie, rising and walking to- 
wards the door, adding, as he was about to leave 
the room, “I will leave you, Mary, by reflection 
and solitude, to recover your lost recollection.” 

Mary sprang to his side, and, seizing his hand, 
exclaimed, as she burst into tears— 

., _Forgive me! forgive me! It is the first time; 
it shall be the last. But my heart is so wrung, so 
tortured, you do not know—you could not under- 
stand, unless you were a parent. But tell me 
then, how you have decided ; for that you have de- 
cided I know, and that your decision is immova- 
ble I a : ap te tell me at once ; it will save 
us.a world of useless ment, con 
Fw Pty have you decided tery, - 
ylvia shall return with her dmoth- 
er,” said Leslie, gently but firmly. soba 

Mary let fall the leak of her hus 
growing very faint, sunk back on her chair. 

“These are the reasons that have influenced 
m Sodan” said aca resuming his seat by her 
side: “We have depriv: Sylvia, and 
eously, it is true, but we have deprived her, of the 
reversion of a sum that would have made her in- 
dependent. At the period of that transaction, I 
wae ae I should ena te dacctdigats 43 

every advantage whic money would 
tave given, and, finally, to have given her a por- 
on of equal amount. I will now admit, that the 
ope rede that sum led me intoa 
m which failed by the sudden withdrawal 
ing but the meivety brink of insolvency. Noth- 
strictest economy and the most care- 





and, 





ful financial diplomacy will save me. I have there- 
fore great doubts of ever being able to carry out 
my plans for Sylvia ; consequently, it becomes my 
duty, my painful duty, to determine that our 
daughter be given up to her grandmother. 

“| did intend to say no more,” murm ~ 
ry, in a quivering voice, ‘““ yet-——” 

Well ?” 

“Madame D’Arblay, is she a proper person, at 
her advanced age, to bring upa girl?” 

“Read her letter,” said Leslie, handing it. “ You 
will find no infirmity there; and for the rest, 
you have doubtless heard enough of her pn 
intelligence to feel secure that the moral and in- 
tellectual welfare of your daughter will be safe, 
while her vast wealth will insure her all the more 
worldly advantages of which she is now depriv- 

” 
er? But is it not very sickly at New Orleans?” 

“You have not yet read Madame D’Arblay’s 
letter through, or you would see that she spends 
her summers at her villa on the Gulf, which, she 
says, is remarkably healthy in its location.” 

“¢ When shall we have an interview with Mad- 
ame D’Arblay ?” 

“J was thinking to-morrow, about twelve o’clock, 
you had better make her a call.” 

“ And do you know—do you know how long she 
will stay in the city? I mean, how long shall | 
yet have dear Sylvia with me?” And the mother 
burst into tears. 

“Ido not know, of course, as I have not yet 
seen Madame D’Arblay. But we will talk no 
more at present, Mary; you must compose your- 
self. I will leave you for that purpose for a few 
moments. On my return, let me find you quiet” 
And Leslie descended the stairs. 

Mary threw herself on her knees, and prayed 
long and earnestly, then arose calmly, and retir- 
ed to rest. 

* x * * x » * 

“See here, Mr. Leslie,” exclaimed Kate Glea- 
son, as she entered the breakfast parlor the next 
morning, “ What have you been saying to Mary? 
She is up in her chamber in tears, and Sylvia is 
sobbing by her side. I can’t get anything out 
of her, but 1 know you are at the bottom of it. 
Now, what is it all about?” 

“JT have no explanations to make you, Miss 
Gleason,” replied Tsaile, taking his hat, and leav- 
ing the room to evade a quarrel. 

“ Pll make Lem Dunn call you out for that, sir!” 
cried Kate, as he went out. 

Kate looked the very idea of a beautiful scold, 
as she stood there, her bosom heaving, her cheeks 
glowing, eyes sparkling, lips curling and quiver- 
ing, and the tangled masses of jet-black ringlets 
falling in tear-sprinkled disorder about her face 
and neck. 

“ Captain Dunn!” announced a servant, throw- 
ing open the door, and Captain Dunn entered. 

“Ah! Pm glad you’ve come! I’m very glad 
you’ve come. You're come in excellent time. Go 
atter that man! Go after him! He’s—he’s’—— 
Kate was out of breath. 

“What man,dear Kate? What is the matter?” 
inquired Captain Dunn, in surprise. 

“ That Leslie!” 

“Leslie! Why, what has he done?” 

“ He has abused his wife, and insulted me; that 
is, he has made her weep, and treated me with 
contempt.” 

“Tell me all about it, Kate—tell me all about 
it; and if he has been wanting in proper respect 
to my little betrothed—l’ll—I’ll annihilate him,” 
said Captain Dunn, laughing; for he had known 
Leslie too long and too well to imagine that there 
could be any real cause of complaint. Unfortu- 
nately, Catherine could tell him but little about 
it, and that little was not very much to her credit. 

_“ He’sa terrible fellow, Kate,” laughed Captain 
Dunn, as she concluded her account, “a very ter- 
rible fellow, indeed. Upon second thought, | 
should rather not fight him. He would shoot at 
me—he might hit me—in which case, [ might be 
mortally wounded, and theservice would lose” 

“ A coward! an arrant coward ! a poltroon, who 
will one day bring disgrace upon the flag, if he is 
not hung before that day comes!” exclaimed Kate, 
as she flounced out of the room, in a great pas- 
sion, passing Leslie, who was about to re-enter. 

Captain Dunn was laughing heartily. 

“You laugh now, my dear Dunn,” said Leslie, 
smiling, “ but will you laugh a year hence ?” 

“Yes! oh, yes! that is, | hope to do so.” 

“ Have you no misgivings concerning your fu- 
ture peace ?” asked Leslie, seriously. 

“For my peace? I don’t know; for my happiness, 
not one. Kate’s temper amuses me beyond meas- 
ure.” 

“Yet, 1 heard some ugly names called, as I 
came in.” 
“Yes! yes! Oh! I’ve no doubt Kate will have 
given me twenty beatings before this time next 
ear. 

“You will weary of it.” 

“ Well, when the blows grow unpleasant, I have 
only to catch the little shrew in my arms, and 
hold her very tight, until she becomes quiet and 
good,” said Dunn, laughing. 

‘ 7 Ah ! and then—do you know what she will 
oP 


“No. What?” 

“Try to frighten you to death, by going into a 
hysteric fit, or worse—falling into a swoon.” 

“Flat ha! ha! Is that Mrs. Leslie’s method !” 

“No! Bless dear Mary! Dont’t jest with her 
name, Dunn.” 

“I be hanged if I don’t, just as much asI please. 
What! Haven’t you been jesting with Kate’s? 
‘]t’s a bad rule that won’t work both ways’ ” 

Mrs. Leslie entered at this moment, equipped 
for a drive, and Leslie excused himself, and at- 
tended his wife to her carriage. 

Mrs. Leslie drove to the Astor House, and was 
shown into the private parlor of Madame D’Ar- 
blay. Madame D’Arblay- was at this time in her 
sixty-fifth year. Her tall, graceful, and majestic 
figure and stately carriage would have rather re- 
pulsed the gentle Mary, had not her face been so 
sweetly prepossessing. Her countenance wore an 
expression of holy calm, of heavenly gooduess, 
very beautiful to look upon. Mary was at once 
reassured by her countenance and demeanor. 
They conversed a long time, the subject being a 
recapitulation of and enlargement upon the plan 
proposed in her letter. She made many inquiries, 
however, about Sylvia, and expressed a great de- 
sire to see her. At Mary’s earnest entreaty, Mad- 
ame D’Arblay consented to leave her apartments 
at Astor’s, and take up her abode for the period 
of her visit at Mrs. Leslie’s. 

The next hour, Madame D’Arblay was comfort- 
ably ensconced in Mary’s large easy chair, by the 
parlor fireside. Sylvia, who had fallen in love 
with her at first sight, was nestling at her feet. 
Mrs. Leslie sat with her back to the light, to 
shade as much as possible her tear-stained face. 
Kate was sulking in her own room, and “would 
not be entreated” to come down and be sociable. 
There was so much in the pious and intelligent 
conversation of Madame D’Arblay to set the fears 
of Mary at rest on the subject of the welfare of 
her child, that when the dinner hour arrived, and 





Leslie, Captain Dunn, “Uncle Gleason,” and 
Kate, had joined them, Mary had actually become 
cheerful. 


The month of Madame D’Arblay’s visit drew 
to a close. Mary, after a severe struggle with 
herself, and much prayer, had grown composed, 
and tranquilly prepared Sylvia for her journey. 
Leslie was unusually attentive and tender towards 
her; Madame D’Arblay mentally condemned the 
seeming indifference of Mrs. Leslie to the depart- 
ure of her child, but she quietly ascribed it to the 
influence of her second marriage. Kate, with 
whom Sylvia was a great pet, had out-scolded 
her prototype and namesake, and was now not 
upon speaking terms with any of the family, and 
had banished “Lem Dunn” into perpetual exile— 
until recalled, Sylvia, child-like, was delighted 
with her new dresses, new books, and new toys, 
and the prospect of a long journey and new scenes, 
and had no room in her heart for painful sensa- 
tions. 

* * * * * * * 

The last evening of Madame D’Arblay’s stay 
arrived. 

“Qh! Aunt Catherine! Aunt Catherine!” ex- 
claimed Sylvia, bursting into Kate’s sanctum, “to- 
morrow we're going. I’m so glad. Mamma has 
just laid out my new blue pelisse and velvet hood, 
and my niece chinchilla muff, all ready for to- 
morrow at six.” 

“Yes, miss!” said Kate, severely, “you seem 
very much delighted to leave your poor, pale, sick 
mother, who is grieving herself to death at the 
ar of parting with you, who do not care for 

er. 

A thunderbolt fell upon the child’s gladness, 
and destroyed it all at once. She burst into 
tears. 

“Oh! Aunt Catherine, ismammasorry? Doesn’t 
she want me to go? I thought she wanted me to 
go. I forgot I had to leave mamma ; I only thought 
of the fun. I will run now and tell mamma that 
I won’t go; no, that I won't.” And Sylvia made 
for the door. 

“ Mr. Leslie will compel you, miss,” said Cath- 
erine. The name that wasa spell to all the house- 
hold arrested the flying steps of Sylvia for an in- 
stant, then saying— ; 

“T will speak with mamma,” she ran out. 

* * * * * * * 
ry Leslie, who had nerved her gentle heart 
to go meh the 


impending trial, was in her own 
room, still in laying out such articles of 
dress as needed by Sylvia for the next 
morning. Mrs. Leslie’s tranquility was entirely 
overthrown by the impetu ty of Sylvia, who 
now burst into her ; as she 
threw herself into her arms, “ Mamma! 


mamma ! I can’t leave you ; I don’t want to go an 
I know you do not wish it, I eon, 


mamma, better than fine and grandmoth- 
iwiueare” 80, mamma, I cannot go, and 





Mrs. Leslie was quite unprepared for this out- 
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burst, Sylvia had been so tractable and so cheer- 
ful upto this time. She repressed her tears with 
difficulty, and replied, with un effort— 

“ Cannot and will not, Sylvia \ywhy, what man- 
ner of words are those, and where learnt you 
them? You will, of course, do as your parents 
wish you.” 

“Aunt Catherine says that if they send me 
away from you, mamma, it will break your heart, 
for that you don’t want me to go.” 

“Catherine is mistaken; listen to me, my dar- 
ling Sylvia. I do want you to go; and though I 
may be very sorry to part with my dear little girl, 
yet I shall soon get over the griet, because | know 
it will be for her benefit. And now,” added the 
mother, with an effort at cheerfulness, “let us 
talk about the fine ride in the cars you will have, 
and look at the pretty things | have put in your 
nice little travelling basket.” 

“No, no, mamma! No, no, mamma! I don’t care 
for the ride in the cars, and don’t want the trav- 
elling basket. 1 love you! 1 want to stay with 
you,” exclaimed Sylvia, bursting into tears. “ Oh, 
mamma, don’t let me go! don’t, please don’t. 1 dia 
not think about parting from you before, and | 
know | can’t! indeed I can’t !” 

‘There was grief, there was agony, on the moth- 
er’s countenance, as she crushed buck the rising 
emotions of her heart, and choked back her tears. 
She struggled to speak, but could not do so with 
the calmness requisite to soothe her child. She 
could only press her closer to her bosom in silence. 
Neither spoke for some moments; at length— 

“ Mamina, do you know the night you were 
married, when | slept alone in my little bed? Well, 
mamma, | cried all night; 1 could not sleep, be- 
cause | was away from you. | knew that | should 
see you soon in the morning, but still l wept; yes, 
and l wept many nights, too, although you did not 
know it, and although you were not further off 
than the next room, and | could see you every 
day. Now, so many days must come and go, and 
so many nights pass, and—and—no mother to— 
to—” and Sylvia, breaking from her mother’s 
hold, threw herself, in a fit of hysterical sobbing, 
upon the carpet. 

“Oh! God, have merey on me, and give me 
strength,” exclaimed the mother, in strong emo- 
tion, us she went toward Sylvia, stood for an in- 
stant to gain self-control, then took her child in 
her arms, and, reseating herself, pressed her to 
her bosom, smoothed back the shining ringlets of 
her hair, and imprinted kiss after kiss upon her 
fair brow, as she talked gently and soothingly to 
her, and, rocking her to and tro, finally succeeded 
in subduing her emotion. Exhaustion, after so 
much excitement, soon put Sylvia to sleep; yet 
still the mother rocked and sung, even as she 
had done when the little girl in her arms was 
a babe—thinking, perhaps, that it might be the 
last time she should ever hold her thus. At last 
she arose, and, laying Sylvia on the bed, sunk 
upon her knees, and poured out her whole soul in 
prayer to her Creator—first, that this trial might 
yet be spared her, “if possible ;” then, that if it 
were not, shemight have strength and resignation 
to bear it cheerfully. [low earnestly, passionately, 
fervently, she prayed! And when emotion be- 
came so great that words failed, the upturned, 
straining eye, the clasped hands, and heaving 
sighs, bore up the silent prayer ; and at last, when 
the weary head sunk upon the folded hands, 
and thought no longer took the form of words, 
the heart, the untiring heart, still bore up the 
prayer, in one intense, absorbing yearning after 
mercy. Unknown to Mary, there was one spec- 
tator to this scene. Leslie was standing within 
the door. He had entered, silently and unob- 
served, at the moment that Mary had lain the 
sleeping Sylvia on the bed, and sunk down by 
her side in prayer. The first words of the prayer 
arrested his intention of coming forward or speak- 
ing. He had seen, and had heard—and never be- 
fore had the pure and holy heart of his wife been 
so unveiled as in that prayer; and while it yet as- 
cended, in all its Christian beauty and eloquence, 
he quietly withdrew from the room, murmuring, 
“the angel, the angel, how blind I have been! 
I must save her this trial; there is but one way, 
for I must save her without sacrificing Sylvia.” 
He passed to the door of Madame D’Arblay’s 
room, and knocked. The pleasant voice of the 
old lady bade him enter; he did so, and merely 
saying—“ Will you come with me to Mary’s 
chamber, Madame? She seems much distressed 
at the thought of parting with her daughter to- 
morrow.” He accompanied her thither, and with- 
drew. Mary’s voice was still heard, but in low, 
interrupted, and quivering tones. Her tears were 
falling like rain, and her hands wringing and 
twisting over each other; but the words of Mary’s 
prayer, breathed, as she deemed, to the ear of 
God alone, unfolded the most secret thoughts and 
feelings of Mary’s profoundly pious heart. 

“Oh, God!” exclaimed Madame D’Arblay, “1 
did not dream of this. Mary, Mary, my dear 
child, arise. Your prayer is heard and answered.” 

Mary started in surprise to her feet, and was 
caught to the bosom of the old lady. ‘“ Mary, my 
dear daughter,” said she, ‘* your child shall not 
be taken from you, neither shall, she lose any- 
thing by remaining with you. ! Mary, how 
little did I know you! How unjustly have I 
judged you, when I condemned the indifference 
with which you seemed to regard a separation 
from your child. But, Mary, how could you sup- 
pose that I would have taken my grand-daughter 
away, had I not thought that you were willing, 
nay, anxious, for her removal to my abode? For- 
give me, Mary, but I fancied that your second 
marriage had unnaturally alienated your heart 
from your child ; 1 was therefore the more anxious 
to receive her. But, Mary, why did you not make 
me acquainted with your feelings on the subject ?” 

Mary, who during this long speech had had 
time to collect herself, replied— Mr. Leslie, 
Madame, had determined that Sylvia should go 
with you. He thought that her residence beneath 
your roof would be a solace to you, and an advan- 
tage to herself. I could not seek to thwart his 
purpose, by making an appeal to your sympathies, 
you know, Madame.” 

“You were right, my daughter, perfectly right. 
You have won my deepest love, my highest es- 
teem, Mary Leslie! You have won it by your 
self-control. You have established yourself firmly 
and permanently in your husband’s respect and 
affection; more than that, you have proved and 
known the power of faith and prayer. Never 
forget it, my child! Now, Mary, [ must tell you 
my improvised plan. Though I will not take Syl- 
via away, neither will I leave her. I am glad this 
has happened. I like you so much, Mary, I want 
to live with you. I have been so solitary; and, 
after all, a little girl is not company enough for 
an old woman. So, Mary, if you will give an 
easy chair by your fireside, and a place at your 
table, I will even spend the close of my life with 
you. I will do everything for Sylvia here, that I 
would hav@done at home ; and when I die, I will 
leave her all 1 possess; and if she marries before 
that event, I will dower her handsomely. What 
say you, Mary ?” 

“Oh, Madame!” exclaimed Mary, seizing her 
aged hands, and pressing them to her bosom and 
her lips, “If I have been silent, it has been from 
deep emotion. Words will not convey my thanks. 
It will take a lifetime to live my gratitude” At 
this moment the supper-bell rung, and its alarum 
awoke Sylvia from her deep sleep, who, when in- 
formed of the change in her grandmother's pro- 
ject was delighted beyond measure ; and, after he- 
stowing many caresses on her grandmother and 
her mamma, ran to tell “ Aunt Catherine” the 
good news. What effect the “good news” had upon 
Kate may be gathered from the following circum- 
stance: Kate took pen and paper from her desk, 
and wrote a note. Meeting the errand-boy on the 
stairs as she descended to supper, she gave him 
the note, telling him to carry it to Captain Dunn, 
on board the store ship Endymion, promising to 
give him a half-dollar if he returned with an an- 
swer very quickly. Kate’s note ran thus— 


“Captain Dunn: Will you be so kind as to 
call at Harpers’, and get ‘Forest Days’ for me. 
It is just out. Bring it to me this evening. 

“Yours, &c. C. GiEason, 

“ Friday Evening” — a 
for Kate, with all her impetuosity, exercised a 
precaution which I would recommend to all young 
ladies, and would not commit herself, by writing 
love-letters or billetdoux ; for she said, “I might 
change my mind, or he might change his; and 
then—there!” Captain Dunn answered the note 
in person, and took his seat with the happy fam- 
ily at the supper table. Kate’s good humor was 
entirely restored. She welcomed back her exile 
with affectionate frankness. Sylvia’s bright eyes 
were glancing and flashing from one face to an- 
other, each countenance seeming to reflect its own 
gladness. Madame D’Arblay r the scene 
with a look of quiet self-complacency, that seemed 
to say, “I have made them all happy!” Mary’s 
countenance expressed quiet and grateful happi- 
ness. Leslie’s eyes were occasionally fixed upon the 
face of his wife, with looks of ineffable and holy 
tenderness. Leslie never subjected her love to 
another trial. He was deeply moved by the gentle 
resignation, the tender submission, with which she 
had yielded up the dearest object of her affec- 
tions and her most cherished wishes, to be dealt 
with according to his good pleasure. That sub- 
mission had given her a place in and an influence 
over his heart, that no beauty, grace, or accom- 
plishments—no, nor intellectual nor moral excel- 
lence without it—could have secured. 

Awmonth from this time, a gay party was assem- 
bled-at Mr. Leslie’s, to honor the nuptials of Cap- 
tain Lemuel Dunn, U.S. N., and Miss Catherine 
Gleason. 

The married life of Kate Gleason, who entered 
upon her duties with views and feelings so oppo- 
site to those of Mary, which we have endeavored 
to illustrate, will form the subject of another 


sketch. 


The deposites in the Salem (Mass.) Savings 
Bank now amount to $2,000,000. 
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GENIUS OF MAHOMETANISM. 


The effects of “framing mischief by a law” 
have long been proved and known to be extreme- 
ly pernicious. Alvhough it be true that all evils 
which a mischievous iaw is calculated to pro- 
duce do not tlow from it, yet it is certain vhat 
much evil will inevitably arise trom such a law. 
Opinion, in a large part uf the people, May check 
its operation, but the general result will be de- 
structive. A hafmony of laws and public opin- 
ion in maintaining right principles 18 extremely 
desirable. Long experience hus evinced that, ai- 
though public morulity may be worse than the 
laws, it is seldom better; und, further, that the 
effect of certain institutions 18 uniform. Men 
are helped and wonderfully improved by good in- 
stitutions ; they are injured and deterioruted by 
those which are bad. And it is in general true, 
that where men are elevated individually, it is in- 
stitutions which effect this; where they are de- 
graded, it is in the greater part by the same in- 
strumentality. It is therefore infinitely desirable 
that institutions should be so framed us to give 
men mutual succor, and not 80 as to tend to mu- 
tual alienation, hatred, and destruction. By in- 
stitutions, in a great measure, are men brought to 
sustuin and bear each other’s burdens; and by 
institutions, to degrade and debase each other 
with “ wrath, strife, seditions, heresies,” and wars. 
Atque ut magnas utilitates adipisamur conspira- 
tione hominum, atque consensu sic nuila tam de- 
testubilis pertis est, que non homini ab homine 
nascatur. Or, to give in our vernacular these dog- 
mus of Cicero, “ And as we acquire by the eon- 
cert and harmony of men with men great benetits, 
so there is no pest, no detestable, which man does 
not bring upon man.’ Among these pests are, 
as we have already said, false institutions, origi- 
nating in sin and selfishness, and continued by 
the sume moral causes which gave them origin. 
In the train of these causes, slavery comes as one 
of the most common results; so that hardly a sin- 
gle system or set of institutions can be named, 
which has or has had extensive sway, in which 
slavery does not ensue. Let us take, fur example, 
the Pagan systems or the Mahometan systems. 

The Pagan system, in old Rome and Greece, 
the most enlightened Paganism that has ever ex- 
isted, brought slavery along with it, and diffused 
it extensively; and the long existence of these 
Governments, particularly that of Rome, and the 
prosperity to which the latter attained, have been 
cited in favor of the incorporation of slavery as a 
part of a system of republican institutions. But 
the advocates of this idea have overlooked the fact 
that a nation has naturally a lower species of im- 
mortality, if causes of decay within do not bring it 
to amend ; and that, if a nation be great, and es- 
pecially if it have attained the summit of great- 
ness—if its dominion have extended far and wide 
in territory, and over many millions in popula- 
tion—that then it cannot fall but by some essen- 
tial causes of internal decay; for no shock from 
without could end a Government as powerful as 
that of Rome and some others have been, unless 
interior causes co-operat.d with the exterior as- 
sault. Nor is there any doubt, in my mind, that 
slavery was one of the essential causes which pro- 
duced the downfall of the Roman Empire, and the 
circumstances of awful havoc with which it was 
finally extinguished. Why, then, will the ob- 
jector say, did it so long exist, slavery being, as 
is well known, a part of its institutions? ‘lhe 
answer is the same that we can give in relation to 
other nations, who have incorporated into their 
institutions some principle or principles essential- 
ly false. A principle of this degree of malignity, 
incorporated into a system containing important 
truths, it may be even a preponderating amount 
of such truths, will ultimately undermine those 
truths, unless exterminated from the system. And 
if principles essentially false be many in a sys- 
tem, its operation will be dreadful on the mass of 
men under its sway, while it lasts, and ultimately 
destructive to the national existence of the people 
who adhere to it. Hence, we find a succession of 
nations, adopting such principles, to have perish- 
ed from their effects; and that such will be the 
result, in every nation that does not weed them 
out of its system, is cevtain—as certain as the most 
common physical phenomena of nature. The low- 
er species of immortality belonging to nations is 
destroyed by such principles. Thus we may give 
as examples Mahometan nations, on which sub- 
ject we shall avail ourselves of some remarks of a 
British review :* 

“ All Moslem nations have described a petty 
arch of national civility, soon reaching its apex, 
and rapidly barbaring backwards. This fatal 
gravitation towards decay and decomposition in 
Mahometan institutions, which, at this day, ex- 
hibits to the gaze of mankind one uniform specta- 
cle of Mahometan ruins, all the great Moslem 
nations being already in a strulbrug state, and held 
erect only by the colossal support of Christian 
Powers, could not, as a reversionary evil, have been 
healed by the Arabian prophet. His own reli- 
gious principles would have prevented that, for 
they offer a permanent bounty on sensuality; so 
that every man who serves a Mahometan State 
faithfully and brilliantly at twenty-five, is inca- 
pacitated at thirty-five for any further service, by 
the very nature of the rewards which he receives 
from the State. Within a very few years, every 
public servant is usually emasculated by that un- 
limited voluptuousness which equally the Moslem 
princes and the common prophet of all Moslems 
countenance as the proper object of human pur- 
suit”? * * * * “ We repeat, that Mahomet could 
not effectually have neutralized a poison which he him- 
self had introduced into the circulation and life-blood 
of his Moslem economy. The false prophet was forced 
to reanas he had sown. But an evil which is certain 
may be retarded, and ravages which tend finally to con- 
fusion may be limited for many generations.” + 

We shall not apologize for introducing largely 
further quotations from this most able und most 
judicious article, because the principles which it 
discusses are of general application ; and all anal- 
ogous institutions, in which the principle of sla- 
very is involved, may derive most exact and cer- 
tain illustration of their operation and ultimate 
effects, from an accurate examination of the doc- 
trines and facts of this article. They are found- 
ed in a broad philosophy, and not in some “narrow 
system of State chicanery and vicious politics.” We 
proceed with our extracts: 

“ Meantime, ascending from the earliest Ma- 
hometans to their prophet, what are we to think 
of hin 2 Was Mahomet a great man? Wethink 
not. The case wasthus: The Arabian tribes had 
long stood ready, like dogs held in a leash, for a 
start after distant game. It was not Mahomet 
who gave them that impulse. But, next, what 
was it that hindered the Arab tribes from obey- 
ing the impulse? Simply‘this: that they were 
always in feud with each other; so that their ex- 
peditions, beginning in harmony, were sure to 
break up in anger on the road. What they needed 
wag, some one grand compressing and unifying 
principle, such as the Roman found in the desti- 
nies of his city. True; but this, you say, they 
found in the sublime principle that God was one, 
and had appointed them to be the scourges of all 
who denied it. Their mission was to cleanse the 
earth from Polytheism, and, as ambassadors from 
God, to tell the nations, ‘ Ye shall have no other 
gods but me” ‘That was grand; and ¢hat surely 
they hadfrom Mahomet? Perhaps so; but where 
did he get it? He stoleit from the Jewish Scrip- 


tures, and from the Scriptures no less than from * 


the traditions of the Christians. Assuredly, then 
the first projecting impetus was not impressed 
upon Islamism by Mahomet. This lay in a re- 
vealed truth ; and by Mahomet it was furtively 
translated to his own use from those oracles which 
held it in keeping. But, possibly, if not the prin- 


ciple of motion, yet atleast the steady conserva- 


tion of this motion was secured to Islamism by 
Mahomet. Granting (you will say) that the launch 
of this religion might be due to an alien inspira- 
tion, yet still the steady movement onward of this 
religion through some centuries might be due 
exclusively to the code of laws bequeathed by 
Mahomet in the Koran. And this has been the 
opinion of many European scholars. They fancy 
that Mahomet, however worldly and sensual as 
the founder of a pretended revelation, was wise 
in the wisdom of this world; and that, if ridicu- 
lous as a prophet, he was worthy of veneration as 
a statesman. He legislated well and presciently, 
they imagine, for the interests of a remote poster- 
ity. Now, upon that question let us hear Mr. 
Finlay. He, when commenting upon the steady 
resistance offered to the Saracens by the African 
Christians of the seventh and eighth centuries— 
& resistancé which terminated disastrously for 
both sides—the poor Christians being exterminat- 
ed, and the Moslem invaders being robbed of an 
indigenous working population, naturally inquires 
what it was that ied to so tragical a result. The 
Christian natives of these provinces were in a po- 
litical condition little favorable to belligerent ef- 
forts; and there cannot be much doubt that, with 
any wisdom or any forbearance on the part of the 
intruders, both parties might soon have settled 
down into a pacific compromise of their feuds. 
Instead of this, the cimeter was invoked and wor- 
shipped, as the sole possible arbitrator ; and truce 
there was none, until the silence of desolation 
brooded over those once fertile fields, How sav- 
age was the fanaticism and how blind the worldly 
wisdom, which could have co-operated to such a 
result! The cause must have lain in the unac- 
commodating nature of the Mahometan institu- 


tions, in the bigotry of the Mahometa 
and in the defect of expansive vi — 


L é ews on the part of 
their legislator. not provided 
other climates than that of his a sweltering oy 


for institutions more phi ; : 

his own sun-baked ee than those of 
® construction of the political 

ment of the Saracen Empire, save Mr. Finlay, 

(P. 462-3,) ‘wag imperfect, and shows that Ma- 





homet had neither contemplated enterprise, for- 
eign conquests, nor devoted the energies of his 
powertul mind to the consideration of the ques- 
ons of administration which would arise out of 
the ditticult task of ruling a numerous and wealthy 
population, possessed of property, but deprived of 
equal nights 

“He then shows how the whole power of the 
State settled into the hands of a chief priest, Sys- 
tematically irresponsible. When, therefore, tuat 
momentary state uf responsibility had passed away, 
Which was created, like the stave of martial law, 
by national feelings, military companionship, anu 
exalted enthusiasm, ‘the udministration vi the 
Culiphs became’ tar more oppressive than that of 
the oman Empire.” 

‘The pervading influence of both the good and 
bad principles oc Mahometanism is here strong- 
ly aud correctly represented. ‘Lhe ultimate tri- 
umph of the essentially bad principles is clearly 
and graphically descrived. And such, as We have 
already said, must be the effect in every system 
in which essential errors exist; and the bad, 
placed side by side with the good, will either erad- 
icate the latter, or, what is exceedingly rare, be 
themselves eradicated. ‘The contlict 01 tnese prin- 
ciples, and the ascendency which the evil nave 
guined in systems of mixed good and evil, but the 
latter ever originally predominating, is seen not 
only in the system or Mahometanism, but in 
those of Paganism, and in forms of Government 
and religion which have been extensively preva- 
lent in Christendom. W. A. 

Wasuineton, August, 18.47. 





* Blackwood, October, 1244, art. “Greece under the Ko- 
mans,”’ 


+ We have added the italies. 
ee 
For the National Era. 
POWER OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY IN 
THE TERRITORIES, 


The Constitution went into effect, March 4, 
1789. Section 3, of article 4, says: 

“'The Congress shall have power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing, the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States,” 

This is the specific grant of power to Congress 
over United States ‘Lerritories. In its nature, it 
is plenary or despotic. Congressional discretion 
would be its only limit, if unatfected by other 
provisions. But it is materially abridged, so that 
there are some things which Congress cannot con- 
stitutionally do within United States ‘l'erritories. 
Out of them, sec. 3 of art. 4 says, “new States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” 
Section 4, of the same article, says: “ The United 
States shall guarantee to evcry State in this Union 
a republican orm of Government.” ‘l'hese clauses, 
tuken together, clearly impose upon Congress a 
constitutional duty to so govern the Territories, 
while they are such, as that no new State ever can 
come into the Union therefrom, having an anti- 
republican form of Government; for, it Congress 
must act as guardian to secure adult States within 
the Union trom anti-republican Governments, 
surely for the stronger reason must they guard 
against the admission of infantile States having 
such Governments. And unless prepared to ad- 
mit that a Constitution made and adopted by one- 
half of the adult male population, denying the 
right to vote to the other half, and, by a surt of 
constitutional convulsion, wrenching that other 
half from the platform of personality, to be bought 
and sold in chattelhood, is a republiaan form of 
Government, we never can successfully contend 
that Congress can constitutionally admit a new 
State into the Union, which, in the language of 
Mr. Calhoun, has human “slavery for the corner- 
stone of its republican edifice.” 

The Constitution provides for its own amend- 
ment. Article 5 says that amendments thereto, 
when ratified as therein specified, “shall be valid, 
to all intents and purposes, as parts of this Con- 
stitution.” At the first session of the 1st Con- 
gress, ten amendments to the Constitution were 
proposed for adoption ; and they were adopted by 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States— 
one of the modes pointed out in article 5. Pre- 
ceding said amendments, as recommended by Con- 
gress to the States for adoption, was the following 
preamble, adopted by Congress: 

“The Conventions of a number of the States 
having, at the time of their adopting the Consti- 
tution, expressed a desire, in order to prevent 
misconstruction, OY ABUSE of its powers, that fur- 
ther declaratory and restrictive clauses should be 
added, and as extending the ground of public con- 
fidence in the Government, will best insure the 
beneficent ends of its institution.” 

The amendments are all for the protection and 
security of personal rights against the usurpations 
of Congress. They are utterly incompatible with 
the legal provisions of the slave code. And, wheth- 
er repugnant to any provision contained in the 
Constitution as originally adopted or not, they 
are paramount and controlling, tor the simple rea- 
son that they ure the larest expression ur une wi- 
timate sovereign will of the people. 

Section 2, article 6, of the original Constitution, 
says : 

% This Constitution, (of which, be it recollected, 
the amendments form a part,) and the Jams of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Now, whatever may be the effect of the amend- 
ments upon slavery in the States, on account of 
their incompatibility with the slave laws there, 
waiving that question entirely, one thing is cer- 
tain, that whatever they prohibit being done, Con- 
gress is utterly incompetent to do in the Zerrito- 
ries of the United States; and whatever personal 
rights they guarantee, Congress, in the exercise of 
their power “to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the Territories,” is equally in- 
competent to infringe, impair, or deny. 

The most important and direct is that part of 
article 5, of the amendments, which says: “‘ Nor 
shall any person be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law.” This was 
taken verbatim from Magna Charta, or the Great 
Charter of English liberties, which was extorted 
by the barons from King John some 600 years 
ago. “It is called Magna Charta,’ says Lord 
Coke, “ not for the length or largeness of it, but 
in respect of the great weightiness and weighty great- 
ness of the matter contained in it in few words, 
being the fountain of all the fundamental laws ot 
the realm.” This ancient great charter, or act of 
Parliament, was always held to be “ but a conjfirma- 
tion or restitution of the common law.” Previous to 
the time of Lord Coke, or Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, it had been confirmed und commanded to be 
put in execution above thirty times by subsequent 
acts of Parliament. As the English Judiciary 
gained in independence and purity, however, it 
became permanent, and was enforced when the 
rights of the subjects, the people, flourished and 
were protected. Villenage or serfdom ceased as 
its provisions were enforced, when, in 1772, after 
three arguments and two rehearings before the 
King’s Bench, Lord Mansfield presiding, Sommer- 
sett, a negro, held as a slave in England, was set 
at liberty, and thus was obliterated the last ves- 
tige of slavery or involuntary servitude from 
British soil. 

And the main point of importance in this is, 
that the clause above specified, taken by us from 
Magna Charta, and adopted in our Constitution, 
was the one which, operating as a confirmation or 
restitution of the common law, piscHaRGED Villeins 
in gross and regardant and slaves from their un- 
natural bondage. The decision was declaratory 
of what the common law was, as confirmed and 
reinstituted by this clause, among others, of Mac- 
na Cuarta. And they were discharged simply 
because neither villein nor slave had been deprived 
of their liberty by “due process of law.”” Thus 
villeinage and slavery were completely inhibited 
by this clause, and never had been lawful in Eng- 
land. Why has that single sentence such scope 
and potency? Because, as a general rule, it pro- 
hibited the British Government, Parliament and 
all, as it does Congress and all other departments 
of our General Government, from depriving “any 
person of his life, or liberty, br property, without 
due process of law.” With “due process of law,” 
however, life can be taken away, and liberty and 
property also; but only in this excepted case. 
Now, what is this “ due process of law” which has 
to be gone through with, in order to have powers 
to take away any person’s life, liberty, or prop- 
erty? In England, it meant a presentment of a 
bill of indictment by a Grand Jury, or the filing 
of an information by the Attorney for the Crown, 
a trial and conviction by a Petit Jury, and a sen- 
tence of a Court of competent jurisdiction, for 
some crime or offence declared and defined by the 
laws of the realm. In the United States, how- 
ever, since an Attorney General or District At- 
torney cannot arraign any person on their own 
information filed, “due process of law” means a 
a of a bill of indictment by a Grand 

ury, a trial and conviction by a Petit Jury, and 
a sentence of a Court of competent jurisdiction, for 
some crime previously declared and defined by the 
laws of the land. Article 1, section 3, subdivision 
3, of the original Constitution, says: “No bill of 
attainder or ez post facto law shall be passed.” 
Thus, a crime has to be declared and defined by 
law previous to its committal, eise no person can be 
Per ~ ve therefor; and this wwaaeae is _ 

in beyond question, upon Congress, in the 
exercity of its power “to make all needful rales 
and regulations respecting Territories.” After 
this due process of law is — Retry st we 
life can be taken away, as by , liberty t 
imprisonment, and property by fines and forfeit- 
ures. ‘ 

Thus, “slavery or involuntary servitude, ex- 


cept for crime whereof_the y is first. duly 
anv ” in the language abe 6th article of 


the celebrated ordinance of 1787, and of the Wilmot 


Proviso, cannot and does not constitutionally exist in 





any of the Territories “belonging to the United 
States ;” and this simply because persons held as 
sluves in the Indian verritory, in the District 01 
Columbia, and upon other public property or na- 
tional domain, have never been deprived of their 
liberty in consequence of “due process of law,’ 
for any crime. ‘I'hey are innocent men, and not- 
Withstanding are deprived of their liberty, and 
theretore are unconstuutionally deprived ot it. And, 
in the United States Zerritoris, in the language 
Of urticle 1, section 3, subdivisiun 2, of the urigi- 
nal Constitution, “ ‘the priviege vt the writ vt 
habeas corpus shalt not be suspended, watess when, in 
Cases Of rebellion or invasion, the public saiety 
may require it.” As the Bench, Bar, and People 
of Kngiand were ior centuries contending with 
the King and uristocracy for the confirmatiun and 
execution of this Great Charter or their mghts 
and liberties, uguinst kingly prerogative and uris- 
tocratic aggressive encroachment, so are now the 
great mass of the people of the United States con- 
vending with Juhu C. Calhoun and the slavehold- 
ing aristocratic oligarchy for the confirmation and 
execution of the sume charter, as embodied in the 
Constitution, against the usurpations and aggres- 
sive encroachments of the Slave Power. ‘Ihe peo- 
ple of England, represented in Parliament, many 
limes exercised their constitutional authority, and 
withheld supplies or appropriations, until the 
charter was confirmed by the signature of the 
King ; and in that confirmation he was command- 
ed tu see it executed. ‘Ihe people of the United 
States, in Congress assembied, will, ere long, do 
similar deeds, y necessary ; for Mr. Calhoun and 
the slaveholders must know that, in their denun- 
ciations of the Wilmot Proviso and its support- 
ers as infamous, they are denouncing the most 
eminent, patriotic, and learned among statesmen 
and jurists that ever graced the forum, in this 
country or England, and are endeavoring to black- 
en the memories of the greatest and best of men, 
living or dead, to whom mankind are chiefly in- 
debted for existing benefits derived from human 
Government. 

What were the “ Lencficent ends” of the institu- 
tion of the original Constitution, spoken ot in the 
preamble appended to the amendments thereto! 
Were they not “to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general nel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterty 2” “The rehearsal or preamble of a 
statute,” says Lord Coke, “is a goou mean to find 
out the meaning of the statute, and, as it were, a 
key to open the understanding thereof.” ‘Thus, 
the above amendments, so far trom being repug- 
nant to the whole wnuderstandmg and meaning oi 
the Constitution, are in pes/ect consonance therewith, 
as that is developed and made known by its ~ key, 

the preamble. ‘l'he whole power in Congress over 
the ‘erritories, therefore, must be exercised sub- 
servient to said ame:.dment, and in a manner not 
to impair or repugnant to its restrictions, and so 
as best to carry out the object for which such 
power was granted—“ to secure the blessings 01 
liberty” to present and future generations who in- 
habit them. And whatever Henry Clay may do 
towards a “ person” in Kentucky, with legal im- 
punity, he certainly cannot take such “ person’ 
trom Kentucky, through the State of Arkansas, 
into the Territory of the United States called the 
Indian Territory, and treat him or act towards him 
as if he were a slave still, because there, all persons 
are free by the Constitution, who are not charged 
with or convicted of the commission of some crime, 
declared and defined by law previous to its com- 
mittal. But because this constitutional protec- 
tion, intended for all in United Btates Territories, is 
DISREGARDED by the slave owners and the Slave 
Power, it has become necessary that it be “ con- 
firmed and commanded to be put in execution” by an 
act of Congress. Veto. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY RE- 
PORTER.—The subscribers to this monthly paper are 
informed that its publication was suspended on account ot 
the illness ot the editor, Key. A. A. Fhelps, and his absence 
in the West Indies. Should the Keporter be resumed, sub- 
seribers who have paid in advance will be supplied; and if 
this is not done, the money will be refunded, on application 
to the Business Agent of the Society 
WILLIAM HARNED, 


Aug. 12. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


5 LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphlet o 
48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by a 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designeo 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; 100 @1 
200 copies, at $3.00 per hundred ; 5U copies for R2; 25 copies 
for $1, &c. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Bouks, ‘Tracts, En 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. . WILLIAM HARNED. 


IGELOW & PEUGH, General _. for the recovery 0} 
Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments. 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. 
— corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. C 
an. 7. 


(TO PERSONS OUT OF WORK—A rare chance for 
turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offered in- the 
retail of the Nutional Era. Apply at No. 10 North street, 
Baltimore. April 29. 


D* H. STARR'S Office, Liberty street, second door morth 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 


‘EW MILLINERY.—Miss Mortey will this day open 
au extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and 
pedal braid bonnets, China pearl and fine English straws, 
imps and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) 
uena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace straws, (very 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, French 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; China pearl, gimp, Florence 
braid, and Leghorn flats. Also, ribands, caps, and flowers, 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 
Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- 
ner. 
Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. May 13.—tf 


O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. AkRmstronec & THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 

small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 

April 29.—tf 
EMOIR OF REV. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, with an 
Introduction, by John Quincy Adams—the cheapest 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hundreds ot 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 400 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, aud 
is offered at the very low price of fifleen cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 cents 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannot be expect- 
ed that these books will remain long on hand. Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will please send their orders without delay, addressed to 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, New York. 
HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 


EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American and Foreign 

Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missiouary As- 
sociation, with the Depositery for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Keading Koom, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either ot 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as abov 


ve. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 


EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—3\6 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and cthers, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history ot 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Sectariunism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Siavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
le _ 1, Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. 
No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3, Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to 3,000,000 0f American Slaves 

For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

July 22. 22 Spruce street, Agent. 
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WINANS, & CO., importers and wholesaie 
dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, facturers of Pat- 
ent Aitna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Iuks; dealers in Fancy Notiona, importers of Cigars, &c. 
Warehouse and Depot at the southeast corner of Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. 
April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY. 





YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subser: 

ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi*b 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockeroft & Over 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan. 7. ROBERT TAYLOR. 


LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRKEAN GALLE RY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS, 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the ayes a ga colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever € i 
Portraits taken in ae without regard to weather 
Inatructions given in the 
A large moore of appasatus and stock always on hand, 
8. 
«New York, 31 Bhat ; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets ; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechani Hall; ¢ ati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. Jan. 7. 
ROTON HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
142 and 144 Broadway, New York; b 
May 6.—tf J. LELAND MOORE. 


J HALL, No. 8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 
e Baltimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. 


AULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Jotery ner 

Pine and Lerington streets, Baltimore. Seen a 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 
— ee APT SD. 
Bees TEMPERAN CE HOTEL, Third street, north 


of I yte and near the i 
Washington City. Prices to suit the Gus! Amaaeede’ 





























ILVER WARE, of every description and style, manufac- 
Ss tured by A. E. Warner, No. 5 North Gay street, Balti- 
more. April 29. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ON THE SEVENTH OF DECEMBER NEXT, 
No. | of 
THE UNITED STATES REPORTER, 
A Daily Journal of Government, Legislative, and 
General News. ‘ 


HE subscriber is now enabled to snnounce the completion 

ot his arraugements for the establishment of a well-or- 
gunized and independent Journal ot News at the Seat of the 
General Government. 

Lhe leading features of the UNITED Starzs REPORTER 
will be the following: 

1. Karly intelligence of the movements of the various De- 
partments of the Government, in reference to domestic affairs 
und to the fureign relations of the country, will be given with 
scrupulous fidelity. Possessing peculiar tacilities tor obtain. 
ing information, the “ Keporter”’ will be enabled frequentiy 
tw communicate, exclusively, intelligence of the most impor- 
tant character. 

ll. The verbatim Reports of the Proceedings and Debutes 
of the United Stutes Senate, which the proprietor is bouny 
w furnish daily to that body, in accordance with the terms of 
the coutract made at the close of last session of Congregs, 
The arrangements now made will at once tully secure to tie 
Senate of the United States an authentic and complete recory 
vt its debates; and to the people—in a greatly enlarged ue. 
gree—the benefit of the experience, sagacity, and statesinan- 
ship of that body to which they have ever lovked with sulici- 
tous and respectful regard. 

Mil. Lhe Proceedings and Debates in the Ilouse of Repre- 
sentatives will ulso be given, with fulness, impartiality, aug 
the utmost promptituue. bach day’s record will be evry. 
pletely made up, and appear in the * Reporter” next morn. 
ing. 

fy. A Synoptical View of the Proceedings und Debutes of 
all the State Legisiatures will be regularly given. Members 
of Congress, and all classes of recders, will thus be kept tuiiy 
and systematically informed of domestic legislation in «it 
sections of the United States. 

V. Karly intetligence of ull wmportant movements in the 
Legisiutuies of Great Bria and France will be communi 
cated by every steamer frum Europe, through reporters iy 
Lon aon and Paris, who possess peculiar facilities for obtaining 
information. . 

Vi. Copious Reports of all Cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States which possess general interest. Great 
care will be bestuwed upon this depurtiment ot the « Report 
er.” ‘These reports, atone, tov the members of the protes 
sion, must entitle the “Keporter” to their patronaze and 
support. 

Vil. The General News of the Day will be given in a eon 
densed form, with industry and attention. 

Such is a brief view ot what the “ Unirep States Re- 








PORTER”? is designed to be. All the plans and arrangements 
have been well matured, and the hope is contidently cherish 
ed, that the “ United States Reporter” will prove itself an 
energetic, industrious, dignified, and pertectiy independent 
journal. {It will have 1io party views—no political bins. ‘The 
proprietor, by the terms of lus contract with the Senate of 
the United States, is bound to the condition that “ the paper 
shall contain no puiitical discussiuns exeept the debates.” te 
will be a vehicle of news—not the organ of any set of opin 
ions. ‘The graud aim of the subscriber is to establish at the 
seat of Government a faithful and prompt reporter of all sorts 
ot intelligence—u responsible agent, on Which the politician, 
the business man, the manufacturer, the mechanic, and every 
one inverested in the affairs of Congress and the Government, 
may rely at all times with implicit confidence, 

lt is velieved that the establishment of such a reliable 
journal of intelligence, on terms Which place 1 within the 
reach of the great masses of the people, at the commencement 
of What promises tu be a most interesting and eventtul period 
in the histury of Congressional proceedings, will be regarded 
with favor by all classes of the community ; and, having thus 
Stated his objects, the subseriber respectiully solicits a bb- 
eral and general support from the eulghtenea public of the 


United States. JAMES A. HOUS'ION, 
Stenographer to the U.S. Senate 

The “ United States Reporter” will be printed on a large 
and handsome sheet, and issued every moruing, except Sun- 
days, at the rate of six dollars per annum ; single cojnes, two 
cents. 

lu connection with the daily paper, there will be issued 
from the same establishment, 

THE MIRROR OF CONGRESS. 

This publication will contain exclusively the Keports of 
the Proceedings and Debates of the Congress of the Umied 
States. it wiil be issued semi-weekly, in an elegant quarto 
form, throughout the sessions of Congress, and will be fur 
nished to subscribers at the rate of two dollars for the long 
seasion, and one dollar for the short session. It is believed 
that this great national work will be deemed indispensable in 
the library of every public institution, politician, and profes 
sional man, throughout the country; and that it will be re 
garded by the great mass of the people as the very best po 
litical text book for their own instruction and that of their 
children. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Throughout the sessions of Congress, Extras will be iss1 
ed from tne Office of the “ United States Reporter,” contav 
ing the reports of ull such debutes us muy possess particu 
larly excuing interest. arn 

All newspapers throughout the United States who publis 
this Prospectus once a week from this date till the meeting 
of Congress, will be entitled to un exchange with the* United 
States Reporter,” and will be placed on tne list of those to 
whom the Laxtrus will be despatched. 

All subscriptions and communications to be post paid, ad- 
dressed * J. A. Houston, United States Reporter, Wusting- 
ton, D. C.” July 2v. 


MPKOVED LAKD OIL.—No. | Lard Vil, for Lamps; No 
2, for Woollens and Machinery—in good. shipping order. 
‘Lhe following letter speaks of its quality: ' 

“| have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which I pur 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that | can speak ueci- 
dedly in its praise. | have used it on wood of different grades, 
trom the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
process of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better article of 
No. 2 than | have at any time heretofure used. | have alco 
found it equally excellent in lamps fur shop lights.” 

For sale by 
‘THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
June 24. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 

OHN G. WILMOT, Puper Hanger and Uphoisterer, No. 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, 1s prepared to 
do all kinds ot Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short- 
est notice. Superior Venitian blinds made tv vrder, aiso, 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sup- 
plied on very reasonable terms. April 29. 
tga Proprietors of the Guy street Chuir Ware ktooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
tuey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation woud colors. hey would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They woulu also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have alse on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; alse, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, ops, Chair Stuff, &c.; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terius. 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 


ORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 

General Land Oftice,) Attorney and Counsellor at Luw, 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, aud 
the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent turmpersons hav- 
ing business with Congress, the War, ‘lreasury, Navy, aud 
General Post Office Departments, the General Land Uthce, 
Pension Oitice, Uttice of indian Afiairs, Patent Office, &c. 

Feb. 11.—4t 


INOUNA AND Trt FANATIU.—TLhese interesting 
and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra- 
tive of the influence of slavery on Southern society, can be 
procured of James Alcurn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 46 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Vin- 
cinnati; and at the Anti-Siavery Depositories in boston, 
New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, lU cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 
VEANLEY MATTHEWS, Alilorney und Counselwr ul 
Ss Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Colum! ia, 
over the vflice of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 
VKEAT BED AND MATTRESS VEPU'T, Jo South Cul 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 














size and shape of Feather eds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has Wor tor the subseriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap 


est teather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, aud made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Woul, Cotton, aud 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable tor parlors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Faper Hanging done at 4 mo 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done im ail its branches. 

N.b. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER, 


LOT OF GUNS, the iargest und best selected in the 
markel.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for stroug and correct shvoting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, atter a fair trial, 
should they not prove tu be as represented, they ean be ex 


changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-sfutters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Kitles made to order at the shortest notice, aud 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Muker, 
April 29.—tt 65 Seuth street, one door north of Pratt. 


ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney at Law, 
und Commissioner to take Depositions and Acknow 
ledgments of Deeds jor the States of Vermont und ¢ ‘onnect! 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the t ed 
eral and State courts of Ohiv, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Kighth street, two duurs west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist Book concern. Jan. 7 
‘REAT Meduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Wr. Leacn, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform ail operations pertaining to Surgical of 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain ‘Leeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, 1 
serted at trom $1.50 to $3each. W hole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artiucial gums, inserted so as to be usetul 
in maaticating food, and worn without the least incopyel- 
ience. Versons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the a, 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natura 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, 80 as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artaticial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with periect 
ease. Dr. L.., haying his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 2 cents. Call and see betore engaging 
elsewhere. April 29.—1 
fgXO THE LAVIES.—THomas H. Sranrord, suutheust 
| corner of Saratogu and Green sirects, Bullhimore, poses 
constantly on hand, aud makes to order, the most fashional ? 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every aevemgtee 
and material, and of the best quality, at the scowling, . 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells not i s 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warran 
ells to be good. . 
whieh ‘Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2 253 we et to 
75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetierson’s and Ties, $1.121* 
On Fate and ‘Lies, 70 cents to $1, While Satin, 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, Bl. — 
Missex and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes mace 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. eee April 22. 
h/INDOW SHADES.—Georce Fayaux has mee 
his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of seat 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue : 
receive orders for painting the fashionable — Tran sparen! 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country — 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will -_ 
continue the Decoration 6f Stores and Halls. Signs beseans ’ 
Banners and Flags for Military and lire Companies, &«. e 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those w ho may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have @ 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from gl top 
per pair. April ad 
\{7ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counseuor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in lleren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the professin, ot all kinds, pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 2. 
ol peng od & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors 
Law, soeeeney See York. 


Office, Standard Buildings. 
Jan. 23.—tf 











ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
JOHN W. NORTH. __ 


= a a eet. 
HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. § Eutaw street, 
J e opposite the Eutaro House, Ballimore—Drawings 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Paten 4 Cop- 
Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds - tenet Pate 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shorter . 
terns for Castings Snade. Brands and Stencils -m” —_ 
Drawing School.—Instruction given the ar Py 
ing April 2. 
R. JOHN KOSE, Botanic Physician, and Practilion®® 
of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his offic og 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M. ,and between 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. a 


RT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette Shey 
Rw door east of Howard ge beep respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand & bac 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, rare a 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done 11 . 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. / ut 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. April 22—ly 
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